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LL the advantages that you associate with Hollow Tile construction 
are the achievements of the one brand, Natco Hollow Tile. The 
skyscrapers that have established the standard in fireproof construction 


are built of Natco Hollow Tile. 
The safety from fire that you may have seen demonstrated in other hollow tile homes or 
industrial structures is the safety contributed by Natco Hollow Tile. 
There is no chance for you to go wrong in the selection of Natco Hollow Tile. We 
stamp each block ‘*Nateo.”? Each ‘‘Natco” block represents a perfection in Hollow Tile, 
which only an organization of our great dimensions and years of persistent improvement 
could offer. The whole idea of Hollow Tile construction is to eliminate entirely the risk 
of fire and weather-deterioration, and such a risk is just what you take upon yourself 
when you accept a substitute for Natco Hollow Tile. 
The advisability of Natco Hollow Tile construction is confined to no type or types of 
buildings. In its various designs, it makes a practical material for all buildings. Its use 
involves a little, but only a little, more expense. Partitions, floors and roofs need fire- 
proof material as much as walls, and the specification of *‘Natco Throughout’’ isa 
precautiot every builder should take. 

Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof Houses,” 

fully describing, with illustrations, every detail and phase of Natco construction. Contains 

80 photographs of Natco buildings. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents to cover postage. 

Write for it today. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs 3 Landscape Architecture - Engineering 


U"e: this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 











tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special advertising 
rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a distinctive design 
characteristic of you —of a necessity it will be beautiful. ‘‘ Distinctive 
Homes and Gardens’’ give all possible assistance by showing countless 
examples of what is good, covering every phase of building. No. 1—50 de- 
signs, $1000 to $6000, $1.00; No.2— 50 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; 
No. 3—Combining No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Sample pages free. 

THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 622 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





" New Picturesque Cottages, Designs from $3500 up. By mail $1.00. 

Book of Bungalows, One and One and a Half Story, $1000. By mail $2.00. 

Camps, Cabins and Shacks, Designs from $300 up. By mail $1.00. 

Picturesque Suburban Houses, Designs from $3000 up. By mail $2.00. 
The four books sent at one time, $5.00. 


E, E. Holman Co., 1020-H Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 














“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 


A WONDERFUL BOOK ON HOMEBUILDING 
CONTAINING 
128 New House Plans, (costing $500 to $15,000). 
354 Illustrations of Interiors, Exteriors and Furnishings. 
11 Color Plates of Interiors. _ 
150 Pages of Articles on How to Finance, Plan, Build and 
Equip — New Home. 
320 Pages Bound in Cloth with Art Cover. 
THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK FOR HOMEBUILDERS 
EVER PUBLISHED. COSTING OVER $7000.00 TO COMPILE. 
All the above sent prepaid for $1.00. Just pin a dollar bill to 
- this advertisement and mail to us today and this Handsome 
ss Book will be sent you at once prepaid. Sample pages 2c stamp. 


“COLONIAL *HOUSES” with New for 1913, The JOHN HENRY NEWSON CO., Architects, 1028 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 














BUILD YOUR HOME 
“THE NEW WAY” 
10 % Larger Bedrooms,50 % 
Larger Wardrobe capac- 
Mey ity and you cansavefrom 
-$100 to $300 in building 
@ home. 
= Send50c. for Plan Beok 
‘which shows 22 designs— 











Grand Rapids, Mich. 



































. E. 8. 
Child, 
Architect, 
spaces 
= ‘ ’ oe 99 
Houses," a o_meeey **COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES 
_ of designs Sa ahs A most plete and hand: ly illustrated book designed to 
tn Sint coer | solve your building propositi 9x12 inch 150 illustrations 
style, with Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 
- r plans tecture. General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 
$ ie meet Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 
modern’ requirements. This book illustrates houses rangingin cost all dimensions. Large ‘halftone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


from $5,000 to $30,000 and shows perspectives and gives descriptions 
and estimates. Price $2 by ress prepajd Address, E. S. CHILD, 
Architect, Room 1018, 29 way, New York City. 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 

















STANLEY’S HINGES REAL ESTATE 


“The architecture of the first settlers in any part of 









































a | The Standard of Quality the 
Cc : world over. Before buying the - the country is apt to be that most suitable to it, and 
] Saeveere foe 4, a me. ONE OF THE FINEST HIGH ALTITUDE RESIDENCE unless some strong personal preference for another style 
as oe OOIES " &FOpEry AESNE sites in Westchester County; 40 acres; beautifully land- —- it is probably the most satisfactory to em- 
* Department “K.” scaped; no finer residence site. Address Treeholme, Chap- —Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
2 THE STANLEY WORKS paqua, Westchester County, N. Y. structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A. book 
> New Britain : Connecticut that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 
GET THIS OMES of the better sort for the dis- 
COMPLETE BOOK criminating, in Leonia, N. J., New 
STRICTLY MODERN HOMES York’s Ideal Suburb. Pictures and plans 
\| Fl lans, ete., taining the i $= : 
ead epg pe he sent upon request. Prices from $5,000 up. 
to 8,000." Price bree Be THE LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND CO. 
paid - Sea ae 47 West 34th Street - - New York City 
Cc. M. ESSEBAGGER 











414 Sinclair Ave., N. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mieh. 














Cigemont Estate 


‘At Scarsdale Station, 


A picturesque and rugged woodland 
A wide diversity of building sites 























STILLWELL BUNGALOW PLANS | /, | 45 minutes from Grand Central ‘Terminal 
minutes from Grand Cen ‘ermina: 

HOMES’ of the GOLDEN WEST are the most artistic and | (UNIQUE ISLAND CAMP IN WISCONSIN ) 
Scientifically planned in all the world. They solve the This complete mp and summer te aa , 
high-cost-of-building and servant problems. Your home, re- home, a night's - go My gen of 2,000 A 
flecting the family happiness, comfort, financial and social acres, with many lakes which have been stocked with fish. 
standing, may be beautiful though inexpensive. Our plan On “The Island” are buildings for every purpose, fully 4 
books show 128 ideal homes. p furnished. Farm buildings and guides’ quarters are on es 
“REPRESENTATIVE CAL. TOMES” 50 $1600 to $6000 Price 50 ets. the main land. Telephone and telegraph connections. 4 Thayer, Pres: vibe 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 50 $500 to $2000 Price 50 cts. The camp lies adjacent to the Wisconsin Forest Re- 03 x i rT 
LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 2% $300 to $1400 Price 25ets. | | serve Region. For full particulars, write, Mansfield | | NewYork Fy : 

nd a Dollar Bill NOW for all 3 books postpaid. Ferry, 33 Nassau Street, New York. New York City. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Archts., 4120 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles —_—_—_—_———— 
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New Devices = 





All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 





Metropolitan Shops 





THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


3 Household Utilities 








The department is used primarily for small adver- 


HIS department combines one of the established features of THe House Beautirut known as “In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 
appropriate for such reading notes. 


tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column. will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Bed Coverings 





BED SPREADS AND QUILTS—Beautiful Filet and 
Cluny Lace Spreads; Hand Embroidered Spreads on 
sheer fabrics, as well as on the more serviceable 
linen foundation; Fancy Patent Satin Quilts and 
light-weight Dimity re Honeycomb Spreads. 


Prices, $2.00, 3.50, 5.00, 7.50, 10.00 and up. 
COMFORTABLES—A large variety, ranging from 
simple, inexpensive Silkoline Covered to the very 
beautiful and luxurious Silk and Satin Covered 
Comfortables. Prices, $2.00, 3.50, 4.50, 6.00, 00 
and up. 

BLANKETS—Of the very best foreign and do- 
mestic manufacture in every desirable size and 
quality, in plain and fancy colors and white. 
Prices, $4.00, 5.00, 7.50, 9.00, 12.50 and up. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., New York 





RESIDENCE PLOTS, 3 TO 30 ACRES, SPLENDID 
roads; wonderful views; 500 to over 600 feet altitude; high 
elass residences only. Address Perry Heights, Chappaqua, 
Westchester County, N. Y. 
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“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 
This is the inscription on a most interesting dog cup which will not tip 
over—price $2. Color green. Design patented 'o be had only of 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON - 9 WEST 42d ‘STREET, N. Y. 











EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 





























To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FoR RePty Must Ac- 
company Att Inguirigs. Appress “The Information 
Bureau,” Tue House Beavutirut, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

HE call for Oriental rugs has brought out 

I very fine displays for this season. One stock 

of particular value we must mention from 
the careful study made of the requirements of 
decorative art. It is no hit or miss collection of 
Oriental rugs, but so careful has been the study 
of elimination that only the choicest pieces re- 
main. It is a joy to visit the shop and view the 
unusual colorings and designs. 

<< 

HE plain rug, with the plain wall, is in great 

demand. It makes a setting in which the 

harmony of colors in room furnishing is best 
brought out. Pictures, curtains, cushions, uphol- 
stered furniture, flowers, all that go to make 
an attractive room, have greater value with the 
plain background. There are seamless rugs as 
wide as fifteen feet. These are of Axminster. 
They have borders if desired. There are cheaper 
weaves in all widths and all prices. The Japanese 
cotton rugs are coming in in much finer quality 
and colorings than ever before. One house makes 
a specialty of them. They have more weight than 
the chamber rag rug, and for that reason alone 
are more desirable for bedrooms. We found some 
excellent braided rugs at one shop. These were 











| fully as expensive as foreign rugs, and will last 


through generations. They are made in any 
colors, per order. 
— 
HERE is a ventilating zrate on the mar- 
ket, which we can recommend when coal is 
burned. Any mason can set up these grates, 
as complete plans are furnished. What we liked 
about it was the broad, open face which is the 
beauty of the open fire. 
4 


- 

ITH our open fires let us not forget the 

flowers, which are another added bright- 

ness to our homes in the winter. The ease 
with which a small conservatory may be added 
to the living or dining-room has been shown in 
so many homes that we wonder how one would 
think of building a house without including it in 
the plans. The double-sash glass makes the 
greenhouse so warm that it is necessary to have 
heat only in the coldest weather. 


a2 


— 
OR the window stands, which come next to 
a conservatory, we have found the self-water- 
ing-box excellent for the growing of vines 
and ferns. It is made with a double bottom with 
space between and a hollow tube connecting with 
this space, which reaches the top of the box on 
the inside edge. There are holes in the upper 
floor of box in which are inserted sponges, and 


these sponges carry the water to the roots of the | 
plants. The earth is never watered from the top, | 


and yet it seems always loose, and has the damp- 
ness that you find about the ferns in the woods. 
Water is turned into the tube every week, and if 
the atmosphere of the room is dry it may be filled 
oftener. One can tell by the feeling of the earth. 
Before spring there will be almost a tropical 
growth. We have never tried roses, but think 


they would be successful. We would put them in 
a separate box. 




















KARL KIPP 
at The Tookay Shop in East Aurora, N. Y., makes 
hand-wrought things of beauty and’ lasting worth 
for_a few discriminating re 


The Nut Set illustrated here is entirely hand- 
wrought. The large Bowl is 9 inches in diameter, 
and the individual Bowls are 434 inches. The 
Ladle is in one piece and has the Tookay mark in 
the handle. Each piece is ‘wonderfully colored. 
The price is $18.00, Express Prepaid. 

Write for Tookay Booklet. 
Address KARL KIPP 


The Tookay Shop East Aurora, N. Y. 


** Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific a P 42 pp., ill., 10 
cents. ‘Food Mc yo FT me dietetics, 32 pp., 13 i 
American School of Home Economics, 511 W. oth St:, Chicago, mM, 

















OUR Garden and Home 
will have New Charm with 


tistic Pottery selected 

mthe Galloway Collection 

trong and Durable Mater- 
1al at Réasonable Prices 
Send for our Catalogue of 
Pots,Boxes Vases, Sundials,Ben- 
ches and other Terra-Cotta 
arden Furmture coo 


CoITA Co, 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


BOWDOIN ann MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Sch Samples and Estimates on Request 
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HAND- WROUGHT SILVERWARE 
That Has No Duplicates 
We will send exclusive designs and estimates -- 
to resnonsible parties on request. 
CLARK-ELLIS STUDIOS 
17 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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[SHADOW KO:NA 
CLOTH 


The latest thing in 
artistic wall cover- 
= is Shadow 
Ko-Na. _ Used in 
homes of culture to 
give that elegance of 
restrained richness, 
Effectiveasa background 
for hand or stencil decora- 
tion. Easily puton, Keeps 
clean. Doesn’tcrack or fade. 


In a wide assortment of 
harmonious tints and shades, 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 


ie Art, Kraft and Kord Ko-Na. 

Burlaps.and other fabric 

ings. Write for samples of Shadow 
t, “Art and 











o-Na and our le an 


Seity in Decoration.” 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CoO., 
216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


PARQUET FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 
Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 
new floors—different patterns to match furnishings—out- 
wear carpets. Stocks carried in leading cities. Prices 
and catalogues of design FREE. 

THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Manufacturers. ‘ndianapolis, Ind. 


A WONDERFUL RESIDENCE SITE, 20 TO 30 ACRES, 
in the high altitude (640 feet), prre air belt of Chappaqua; 
magnificent scenery and roads. Address Brevoort Hill, 
Chappaqua, Westchester County. N. Y. 


The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inex;ensive. Send for booklet. 































CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 
Mode-to-svder Exclusive fabrics 
of soft, selected 





=~ camel’shairwoven 

in undyed natu- 
. Also 
pure wool, dyed in 
any color or com- 
bination of colors. 
7 Any length. Any 
width—seamless up to 
16 feet. The finishing 
touch of individuality. 
















“You Mate “ 
cheose for Chey Order % through 
the colors, Ec 

we make the rug’ THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, ¥.Y, 




















WHAT IS ORIENTAL 
RUG QUALITY ? 


Thickness; durability; iustrous, silky bloom, due to 
natural oil in young jambs’ wool, softened by, age in 
the rug; rich, glinting. unfadable colors, not blended 
nor stained; perfect condition; artistic design. Such 
are collectors rugs, nearly extinct, existing at rate 
cen’ ~~ wall thousand. The other 999 are made to 

Lg enhance, .are bleached and ironed 





ire ry gloss, or are raw bright, and will 
fade = Paull tones. I do not handle them. Good 
harmonize like paintings. I have some at 


most attractive prices. Any other quality is sheer 
extravagance regardless of price. 


Selections sent on approval. I pay express both ways. 
Interesting Monograph on request, 

L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U. S. A., Retired 

171 CAYUGA ST., SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 








| Salem. 














E HAVE the offer of a beautiful Colonial 
carved mantel with the wood setting, and 
a white staircase with mahogany rail from 

The balustrade is beautifully carved, and 
the woodwork in panels, which makes the back- 
ground, is so exquisitely finished that it would be 
an interesting piece of architecture to transfer 
from the Salem home to some one of the beau- 
tiful Colonial homes now being constructed. It, 
undoubtedly, is the work of the celebrated Mac- 
Intyre, whose mantels and staircases made the 
Salem houses so illustrious. We have photographs 
to send on request. 


-_ 


T ONE of the rare displays of an American 


collector we find remarkable specimens of 

carved woodwork from a room in Chester, 
England. It came from one of the houses in 
“The Rows.” The room was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren for the city’s mayor. It con- 
sists of the doors, paneling and wainscoting. 
The grace and richness of the carvings are 
extraordinary. 

— 

IS same collector was fortunate enough 
to find an organ in an ancient chateau of 
France which was made in 1625 by the 

renowned master artisan, Mondescheit, organ 
builder to the Nuremberg Corporation. Inside is 
the maker’s portrait and a statement as to his age 
and honors. The case is carved and decorated 
with ‘he armorial bearings of a master of the 
Knights of Malta. It is almost marvelous in 
smoothness and delicacy of tone. 
—— 
FEW of the “Dole Cupboards” are to be 
A found with the history attached in another 
collector’s shop. Here, also, are some fine 
old English chests and tables, and mirrors. This 
is a most attractive place to visit on account of 
this specialty made of old oak paneling and furni- 
ture of the 17th Century. 
— 
COLLECTION of old books is offered us, 
A a list of which will be sent to a probable 
purchaser. Among them is an old Dutch 
Bible, illustrated. It is three hundred years old; 
has brass corners and leather strap fasteners. 

N PREPARATION for Christmas are some 
exceptionally beautiful cards in form of etch- 
ings—something different from any we have 

seen before. We predict a large sale. Many are 
interested in the Christmas cards made for the 
King and Queen of England and all the royal 
family. These cannot be put out for sale, even 
in England, till the following year, so those for 
sale now were made for last Christmas, but that 
does not lessen their beauty. One firm provides 
them; and early in the year the sketches are sent 
to the royal family for their approval. They are 
historical, and very interesting. On approval, they 
are finished and ready to be sent to them for the 
Christmas holiday. In the course of the follow- 
ing summer they can be bought, duplicates being 
made for those interested. If one must collect 
cards, it would seem that these would be the ones 
to commence collecting. They were first made at 
the time of King George and Queen Mary’s coro- 
nation, so there are only two sets to be had at the 
present time. 
— 
COLLECTION of valentines would be in- 
A teresting if one could find the early ones 
of last century. A few English ones framed 
were displayed at one of the shops we visited. 
They were interesting and unusual, and were for 
sale. ea 


E MUST call attention to some fine ma- 

hogany pieces which have come to our 

notice. There are six Heppelwhite chairs 
with the shield back, a fine Empire sideboard with 
table to match; also a beautiful sofa. 
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Send for 


Free Sample and Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their 
Finish and Care’ 


and learn how to finish new and old 
floors and furniture, clean, polish and 
care for wax and other finishes, stop 
cracks, remove varnish, etc. 


A trial waetenes everyone that 
no floor wax can eq 


OD Eng 
Floor Wax 


the beauty of its soft, 
inish and its economy for floo’ 
niture and interior woodwork, 


Try it yourself—FREE 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 


1906 W: 8th St. Cincinnati, O. 





lasting 
, fur- 

















Japanese Garden Constructor 


“The Fall contract will be made at once at reasonable terms” 


T. R. OTUKA, 414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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** Hold-heet” Electric 
Sleeping Blanket makes 
fresh air sleeping a 
luxurious delight for 
everyone. Uses _ less 
current than one 16 ¢c.p. 
lamp. Enjoy sleep in 
bracing fresh air. Re- 
build yourself in fresh 
air. Sleep out or sleep 
with windows open. Save 
your vital energy. Avoid burdensome bed covers. Sleep 
in luxury for health on the coldest night. 





Book Free— Write for free booklet. ‘‘Hold-heet’’ 
blankets outwear other bedding—cost 
less. Cannot overheat. Fully guaranteed for two years. 
Send for free poottet on fresh air sleeping. Send today. 
NATION. ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 57038, 
ia W. Michigan St., Chicago. 











Brass Andirongs 
Fenders, Firesets, Original Designs in any size 
Bronze Memorials 
Tablets, Bas-Reliefs, Statues, Doors 
Send for illustrated Catalogue C 
<q. F. FicGann & Sons Co, ““us* 


THE BOSTON BRASS MONGERS 
114 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








Sketch of the Fireplace de- = 
signed and nee. by us in Fr ae 
the Studio of J. C. Leyen- } STN wy, 
decker, Esq., New York. E ey 
We have a splendid collec- 
tion of Fireplaces modeled 
in Pompeian Stone. Origin- 
al designs promptly and 
carefully followed. 

Our large illustrated Cat- 
alogue F, full of home and 
garden ornament  sugges- 
tions, sent free. 


THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


The Largest Manufacturers = v4 
of Ornamental Stone 

220 Lexington Ave., New York 
Factory: Astoria, L. I. 
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Give This for Xmas 
Sent I 

on ' 
15 
Days 








mont Southern Red 
Cedar Chest will be cherished for 


from moths, mice, dust and dam 
pleasure in every home. Shipped direct from 
book** 
HEST C 


cai 
B y of Red 
-OMPAN) 


Write fori 
Book Free Write for ith 
[| RED CED) 


PiEDMON 





FRANCIS HOWARD 


5 W. 28th St., N. Y. City 
Pedestals, Fonts, Vases, Statuary 
GARDEN DECORATOR 
Send 25c. for Booklet 











The Revolution in Mexico 


is about over, and I can make prompt deliveries of the 
celebrated Tarascan Indian Blankets. They are all 
wool, hand woven, fringed blankets, made in a variety 
of unique designs. The weaving is done on the ancient 
hand and foot-power looms. The red and scarlet threads 
are dyed with Cochineal, the collecting of which was 
an established industry with these people when Cortez 
-gonquered them. These blankets, or rugs, show the 
same design on both sides. Colors will not fade. Can 
be washed. No two exactly alike in design. No cata- 
log issued. Weight, about 3 Ibs. Gize, about 4 ft. x6 
ft. Price, $25.00. 

Remit by International P, O, order or in bills in 
registered letter. 


CHARLES O’BRIEN 


Tingiiindin (para Tarecuato), Michoacan, Mexico, 











Christmas Gifts 


from the Orient 

are beautiful and distinctive. A holiday 
gift catalog, illustrated from actual photo- 
graphs, mailed on request. Introductory 
offer—One yard of Japanese ‘‘Toweling,’’ 
or a 3” carved cherry wood coaster and 
12” doily for 10 cents stamps. 

M. FURUYA COMPANY, Seattle, Wash. 


ee 


f A Book on Home 
Beautifying Free 


It describes and illustrates the proper 
methods of finishing floors, interior 
woodwork and furniture. The home 
owner and builder finds it full of help- 
ful ideas for beautifying the home. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


comes in 17 shades—for the 
artistic coloring of all wood. 
With it inexpensive soft 
woods can be finished as at- 
tractively as hard wood. Jf 
you are building, write and 
tell us what woods you are 
using and we will send 
you panels finished the 
Johnson way. 

S.C. Johnson & Son 
“The Weed Finishing Authorities’ 
Dept. HB11 Racine, Wis. 
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N ANOTHER shop we find a collection of the 
black painted chairs with gilt and transfer 
decoration. There are four sets of four of a 

kind. Some of the sets have cane seats and some 
the rush. These chairs are very desirable. They 
are light of weight, but of strong construction, 
and are delightful to use in bedrooms, and also 
living-rooms. 

os — 


E CAN also give the address of a person 
Wi wane has a beautiful fluted four-posted bed, 

all four pillars carved. The pillars and 
headboard are old, but have been kept in fine 
order. The sidepieces are new, and there is a 
tester frame. This bedstead is already to set up 
in one’s bedroom, and the price is reasonable. 


— 


OME fine quilts, spreads and coverlids are 
S sold at another shop, suitable for the old- 
fashioned bedsteads, and some of the old 
woven spreads of blue and white. These are 
dated in the weaving, and it would seem that these 
spreads were mostly made from 1830 to 1840, by 
the dates. There are new ones made by the Craft 
societies all over the country now, especially in the 
Kentucky and North Carolina mountain districts ; 
some are woven from the old designs and some 
from altogether new. These are not so soft in 
texture as the old, but are very durable and of 
the same blue and white coloring. 


— 


N CANDLESTICKS, there are new hand- 
carved and inlaid mahogany, fumed oak and 
white enamel. There are also silk shades in 

harmonizing tones on slender wood frames, and 
here we find serving trays, the tea wagons and 
many different small tables for which now there 
is so much use. A very good pair of Sheffield 
candlesticks with snuffers and tray, old but in fine 
condition, are offered at a most reasonable price. 


_ 


OME beautiful sconces draw our attention at 
another shop. They are carved wood, gilded, 
and in many styles. None finer than the 

torch centerpiece with the light on either side, an 
old Italian design. Here, also, are some of the 
Italian pottery vases, suited for lamps and elec- 
troliers, and here, also, may be found many pieces 
of the old tapestry, so suitable for the table scarf. 
As Christmas draws near we think this shop will 
find many buyers for the Christmas gift. 


= 


FEW rare articles af value have come to 
our notice from Mexico. One of the gold 
chains of that early pliable handling of the 

gold. This is sixty inches long. There is a Span- 
ish fan, and the Spanish Mantilla both in black 
and white, and a number of pieces of fine em- 
broidery and drawn work, These have value, as 
they are really of the old Spanish days, and their 
prices are reasonable, considering their age, in- 
terest, and value. 


~~ 


F ONE wishes a high-posted mahogany bed- 
stead with frame for tester, there is now a 

__ fine opportunity to secure it. This bed is 
without carving. It is of the desirable variety, 
with six-inch square posts running to the side 
rails where it tapers in a round post to the top. 
The posts have never been cut down and are 
about seven feet high. There is a headboard, but 
no footboard. It is in excellent condition. There 
is also a pair of old brass andirons and fender. 

— 


HERE is a rather unique shop where one 

finds many varieties of gift-boxes and bas- 

kets. There are those of the steamer, the 
birthday, the invalid, and the convalescent. They 
are each filled with appropriate surprises, and the 
gifts have been selected with great care. They 
vary in price and the purchaser can send a list of 
articles they would like provided if they choose 
to make the contents more individual. 


vi 





7 The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 
Saves the battering of 
your cans and scattering of garbage 
from pounding out frozen contents. 
ay Thousands in,use 


aspace= Underground 
Garbage and Refuse aie 










A fireproof and sanitary disposal of ashes and 
refuse in front of your heater. 

Our Underground Closet 
means freedom from frozen cess- 
pool connections, a necessity 
without sewers. : 

Ten years on the market. It 
pays to look us up. 


Sold direct. Send for circular. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfg. 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 














Interior Decoration Graduates in Demand 


Instruction that is artistic, authoritative and judged 
by results, - 


The New York School of Fine aid Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons. William M. Odom. Talbot Hamlin, 
Cultural and professional courses. Send for information, 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec. 
2239 Broadway, 





New York City. 











Washable, Artistic Interior Decoration 


1 If washable windows, why not washable 
walls in your home? 
f It’s now made possible by 


TRUS-CON ASEPTICOTE 


1A_ soft, rich, artistic finish for plaster 
walls, Sanitaty—washable with soap and 
water. Durable—economical—altogether 
Satisfactory. Admirably adapted for 
stencilling. 
{_ Devise your own color harmonies. New 
Color Book shows 144 combinations, Sent 
free, postpaid. 
{ Free stencils, too, for use with Asepti- 
cote. 

THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
233 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 


Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Technical Paints 


Gpholstery Leathers 


Whole hides or cut to measure. Leather for table covers, pillow 
tops, interior decorations, etc, Send two cent stamp for samples 
W's. HALL, 117 Beach Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





























For mantels, doorways, arches, wainscots, walls 
and ceilings; light, decorative, dustless, eternal, 
Charming models of plain or handcarved mantels, 
$20 to $1500. Send for Photographs. 


Keystone Materials Co., Cretan Stone Dept. 
118 W. 32d ST., NEW YORK CITY 




















THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


TETTENBOKN 
REF Ri G ERATORS 


compartments one piece of 
a. solid porcelain ware an inch 
thick—with rounded corners and 
edges. No joints a cracks. 
Really a large chi 
permanently pure wane, un- 
stainable, always sanitary. 


Guaranteed against cracking ~ 
or breaking. t 


Perfect circulation 
of pure, cold, 7 < air 
ed with 


my 

fective features. 

; — Special 

Send for catalogue 

and Iet us tell you all. 
ORN & CO, 

$28 PERRY sr. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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ANDIRONS 
Antique, Colonial, Modem Brass or Wrought-iron to 
fit any size or design of fireplace. 

Catalog Free 
describes the famous Jackson V eatiieting. Grate. The open 
fire heating A Any _ Also other Fireplace Fixtures. 

Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
Specialists in Fireplace Construction. 
rth Beekman St., 





















A Beautiful, Illustrated 
Booklet, ““SUN DIALS,’’ sent 
‘upon request. Estimates 


SUN 
DIALS furnished, 


Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branches: New York | Minneapolis St.Paul London Paris 














HESS Sule saan’ LOGKER 


: TheOnly? Only Modern, Sanitary 
5 STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in  snow-white, 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
out. Beautiful beveled mirror door. 
Nickel plate. brass trimmings. Steel or 
glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess 

in wall or to hang outside. Send for 

illustrated circular. 

The Recessed Stee] HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 

Medicine Counce Makers of Steel Furnaces, Free Booklet 











HERE is also a new craft in designing 
! chains to match the gowns. Venetian, Bo- 
hemian and Chinese beads are used, as well 
as the coral and pearl and gold. The designs are 
well carried out, and some of the necklaces are 
very beautiful. 
— 

SPECIALTY of one shop is the old Lowe- 
stoft ware, and we wonder, as the number 
of pieces increases, how it can all be gath- 

ered from homes in America. The Chinese Lowe- 
stoft is very strong, so it has outlived the more 
delicate French and English wares; but for a 
hundred years or more it has been treasured be- 
hind glass cabinets, till now it is exchanged for 
silver and gold; and will pass into the hands of 
others who will have its beauty, but not the inter- 
est and associations of the earlier owners. One 
always thinks of the sailor in connection with it, 
for to him are we indebted for most of it. 
ee 
-_ 
A article. It is easily attached to the bed- 
post and makes a strong table. for the use 
of an invalid, or, pushed to one side, will hold 
the medicine, book or flowers. It is also a com- 
fort to the well, for, attached to a table or arm 
of a chair, it is convenient for writing or reading. 


“BEDSIDE-TRAY” is a most convenient 


5 
56 LASKA” is an attractive word to the 
housekeeper. The Alaska Ice Chest and 


Alaska Ice Cream Freezer have both 
proved themselves worthy of the well-chosen 
name. To add another cooling article to make 
hot days tolerable, and also to keep ice bills low, 
we are ready to recommend an Ice Blanket, which 
covers the ice, or freezer. 


= 


F ONE wishes a very beautiful chimney deco- 
I ration, some of the old Delft is shown in 
pieces; also in Japanese and Chinese, and 
among the ‘Chinese we have found three beautiful 
Lowestoft vases. All these are expensive on ac- 
count of their variety and intrinsic value. 


S 


OR table decoration, we have been pleased 
F with the German white porcelain troughs or 

dishes decorated on the edge with birds, life 
size, in different attitudes. These, filled with 
ferns and wild flowers, are most attractive. Some 
dishes have the birds colored, but we prefer them 
entirely white. 

— 


HE telescope brushes for the housekeeper 

are something new. There is a brush for 

the wall which has a handle three feet long, 
but can be made three feet longer through a tele- 
scope rod, enabling one to reach the corners and 
tops of windows. It is easily adjusted. There is 
also a hearth-brush on the same principle. A fur- 
niture brush, and one for cleaning stairs, are so 
made as to do most efficient work. 


= 


NEW egg-boiling wire basket has a three- 
minute clock dial with a spring attached 
that lifts the basket on the minute. An- 

other has the three-minute sand glass in the han- 


dle. Either most convenient articles for the 
kitchen. 
SS 

OUY TOILE is a favorite this season. Five 

hundred yards of this fabric in a single design 

were sold by a leading importer to be used 
for wall covering in a large country house. The 
pattern was a quaint farmyard scene, sh 1owing 
trees, animals, and part of a house. The design 
was in tan color on a cream-white ground. The 


same design comes in red and in blue, always with 
the cream ground. 


Vii 














Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long life, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
_ — your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
‘ read over the mattress, 

y will protect it, and 
wil keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine Page y annien 
on our pads and see th nat 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
ads are sold under other 
abels. Insist on Excelsior 

uilted Mattress Pads. See 

t our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. * Nev’yon"* 





New York 

















i Shetland Pony 


a@ safe amd ideal blaymate. 
| os, a child stron, 
— demerit Com- 
blcteont 
Write for illustrated 


ae 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 22 Markham, Va. 








YOUR FIREPLACE WILL BE 
MORE CHEERFUL 


WITH 
STOVER 
ANDIRONS 









BRASS 
AND 
IRON 


$2.10 per pair and up. 


Door Knockers, Ash Trays,. Tobacco 
Sets, Incense Burners, &c. 


Stover Brass Novelties always please—never disappoint: 
for Brass Goods Catalog. 


STOVER MFG. CO., 728 East St., Freeport, Ill. 





Also Candlestick 














MODERN STUCCO RESIDENCE, JUST FINISHED, 
with 3 to 70 acres; 600 feet altitude; magnificent water 
supply; wonderful natural scenery. Address Spring Cottage, 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, N. Y. 














| Landscape Gardening | 


A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Beal of Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the | 
pleasantest homes. 


} 
Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading | 
colleges, 








Pror. BEAL. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. i} 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 
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Welcome Your Friends 


To a Room Like This 


A DINING room that 
speaks of hospitality, a 
cheery reception hall, the 
comfortable living room—let 
their furnishing and coloring 
express your own good taste. 
Effects the most pleasing and 
artistic can be obtained, and at con- 
servative cost, by the use of 


ACME’ QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


You should know the wonders that can be worked 
ina dull, dingy room by Acme Quality No-Lustre, 
a soft, velvet-like finish for walls; Acme Quality 
Varnotile, a varnish made to walk upon; Acme 
Quality Varno-Lac, to make scratched furniture 
and woodwork appear like new mahogany, wal- 
nut or other expensive woods. ‘They all come 
ready for use and in cans of all sizes. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. AM, Detroit, Mich. 


Boston Minneapolis Pittsburgh Toledo Birmingham Dallas Lincoln Spokane Portland Los Angeles 
Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati Nashville FortWorth Topeka SaltLakeCity Tacoma SanFrancisco San Diego 


FOR OUT-OF-TOWN PEOPLE.... 


A service rendered to readers of 





You Ought to Get These 
Books on Painting 


If you want suggestions for color schemes, we will 
be glad to send them to you free. We have prepared 
two books, Acme Quality Painting Guide and 
“Home Decorating,” which are filled with sugges- 
tions. ‘The illustrations have been drawn with great 
care and are shown in color, so that you may see 
what the effect will be. You will be delighted to see 
how these suggestions adapt themselves to your own 
home. ‘These books also give many ideas for refin- 
ishing old furniture, floors and walls, as well as for 
outside uses. You will certainly need these and you 
have only to ask for them. If you do not know the 
Acme Quality dealer in your town, write us for his 
name. Let us hear from you today. 








I The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 

















HOM work, offers also instruc- THE House BEAUTIFUL 
sagt rg without cost through 
STUDY Beeston. THE SHOPPING GUIDE GUILD 
a 22nd Year _—U. of C.(Div.W.) Chicago, Ill. Care The House Beautiful 











“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 
AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; ening Boards; 
etc., cameeiaiie adapted for use in the laundry room of Residences, Apartment 
Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 
tutions. Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances 
are the best that can be had—there are none better. 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. B14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give genera] 
Suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
1egular subscribers to THz House Beautirut. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole, 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters, 








BEDROOMS 


We wish your advice regarding color schemes 
for two chambers and a living-room. Chamber 
facing south has two windows together. How 
should I treat these? Woodwork and furniture, 
white enamel. Will use factory rag rugs on floor, 
Walls slant on two sides. Our idea was to have 
plain or moray ceiling paper, and have it extend 
down to a picture rail. Would a striped or fig- 
ured paper be preferable below, and what color 
would best go with the pure white of furniture 
and woodwork? 

Chamber facing east also has two windows to- 
gether. Walls, straight; woodwork, white; fur- 
niture, bird’s-eye maple, brass bed. We are plan- 
ning on using a pea green saxony rug. Kindly 
suggest whether striped or figured wall paper, 
and color, and as to curtains, color, and draperies, 
if any. 

Living-room, square; opens into a hall with 
open stairway and double doors into a dining- 
room. Woodwork, light golden oak; floor, dark 
What color of rug would best tone up the room? 
Walls, buff; cream ceiling; furniture, golden oak. 

H. M.S, 


For your chamber with dropped ceiling, we 
suggest a cream or white paper with figure in 
colors, either basket or bunch of flowers; the 
ceiling with moire, if you must have it papered. 
Your curtain drapery can have a valance running 
over both windows on a double rod, about one- 
third of a yard wide, and straight sides coming 
down to sill, With white furniture, your drapery 
should have white ground. There are many 
beautiful cretonnes which would be attractive as 
curtains and cushions. Have your rugs harmon- 
ize with the prevailing color in upholstery. 

Second chamber, with white furniture and 
double window, pea green rug, make curtain like 
the one menticned and have goods carry some 
of the tone of green in rug. A pretty striped 
paper will look well on wall. 

Your coloring for drapery and rug in living- 
room, with buff walls and golden oak trim, would 
look best in blue—the art blue cretonne which 
is beautiful, with some of the golden oak shade 
A plain blue velvet rug the same tone. 


CURTAINS 


The dining and living-rooms of my house have 
hardwood floors and chestnut woodwork. Wood- 
work to be early English finish, as is the furniture 
of both rooms. The walls are tan. The shades, 
cream, : 

The dining-room has a 9x12 domestic rug, 
with green ground, and tan, red and black small 
figures, that will have to be used at present. The 
sill curtains are cream scrim. 

The living-room is my problem. The fireplace 
is absolutely plain, of purplish-red rough brick, a 
red tile hearth with three-inch oak shelf. We 
have several small oriental rugs, four being 
prayer rugs; two are more or less red and blue, 
and two are red, black and ivory. One has a 
tan ground, with blue, red and ivory veri-colored, 
star-like figures. The gem of the lot has a dark- 
blue ground with small figures of terra cotta at 
one end, shading to warm brown at the other. 


in it. 
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Zameno x CART BRASS CO., N. Y: 








ASSORTMENT K-1102 
15x20 Crystal Plate 1 Bath Tub Soap Dish $0.65 
. $1.75 11x18 Crystal Towel Bar 1.50 
1 1x24 Crystal Towel Bar 1.90 
er . .60 1 Basin Wall Soap Dish  .75 
1 Toilet Paper Holder 165 2 Bath Room Hooks l6ea_ .32 


TOTAL PRICE (NO CHARGE FOR GIFT BOX) $8.12 











Here’s a useful holiday 
gift for every home— 





ART BRASS COMPANY’S 


BATH ROOM WARE 


Assortment K-1102 is a com- 
plete outfit suitable for well 
appointed bath rooms. It is 
nicely mounted and packed, 
with above Outfit illustration 
printed in purple and gold, 
on the box. 


Each piece is exquisitely finished 

with a heavy nickel plating, war- 
ranted for five 
years. 


This gift will be 
appreciated by all 
housewives. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply, send in your 
order. Descriptive 
circular, also hand- 
some folder showing 
other combination 
Sets, sent on request. 
Write today. 


c ART BRASS Co. 
299 E. 134th St., N.Y. 






































to its use and the impression it is 

intended to produce on the mind, says 
The Decorative Furnisher. A_ library should 
be quiet, orderly, dignified, and mentally stim- 
ulating. As thoughts flow more freely in 
the dimmer lights, a color of lower vibra- 
tions should be selected, such as the duller 
tones of orange, which are the shades of 
dead grass and leaves—the autumn colors. 
The furniture is darker brown, and should 
never be light, for that would strike the eye 
anc arouse the objective mind, not the sub- 
jective sense. These are good wall colors 
for offices in their lighter tones—more dull 
yellow than orange—and a drawing-room with 
a wall of old gold will please people whose 


E ACH room must be decorated according 


Color and Its Place in Decoration 


pleasure it is to converse rather than gossip. 

The music room might be done in blue, as 
a color stimulating to genius—a soft, dull 
greyish blue, like the sky on a moonlight night. 

The dining-room can afford to use tones of 
red, but never deep red. There is Pompeian 
red, which is a combination of pink and brick 
red. This is beautiful, and under some condi- 
tions a wonderful background for the gold- 
decorated china and glassware or the silver 
on the sideboard. A pronounced green has 
a little too much of the inspiring effect of 
blue in it to be a good color for a dining- 
room, but a dull greenish brown is very good. 
So, too, are all the lighter shades of leather. 
The material used is of little importance, ex- 
cept as it gives the desired effect. Cloth, 


paper, leather, paint and kalsomine all have 
their good points, and each is best under 
certain circumstances. If there is a pattern in 
the cloth or paper it should not be of a con- 
trasting color. 

Such colors as are mentioned were difficult 
at one time to find in papers, and almost 
as much so in fabrics, but each year the 
tendency of the manufacturer has been toward 
better and more harmonious effects. Now 
most any conceivable shade can be obtained. 

All this affects the so-called public parts of the 
house; but the upper rooms can be treated differ- 
ently. The same rules of harmony and proportion, 
and neutrality of color apply, but the feeling can 
be made more personal in keeping with the tem- 
perament of those who will use the rooms. 
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BRONZE GOTHIC 
I5-day movement, 
with round, polished 
plates. Hour and half- 
hour strike, cathedral 







Famous S ettings 


LARGE percentage of tower 

clocks which you consult are 

Seth Thomas made. They are rep- 

resentative of the unfailing accuracy 

4 and absolute reliability of all clocks, 

either large or small, which bear 
the Seth Thomas name. 


SETH IHOMAS 
Clocks 


ust one hundred years ago the first 
th Thomas Clock was made. 
then, countless thousands of users have 
attested to their faultless precision, their 
cheerful tone and unobtrusive design. 
For a Century 
the National Timekeeper 
The past record of Seth Thomas Clocks 
is your guarantee of future efficiency. 
They are offered in a style, size and 
model to meet every clock requirement. 
Sold by all leading dealers. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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=" New Yorke 
City Hall 









Since 































Jersey City 


bell. Real bronze case. 
4 sizes. Height 9, 11%, 
14 and 18 inches. Dial 
3%, 5, 6 and 8 inches, 











Fire Losses and 


ERHAPS the statement now going the 

rounds of the press, that defective flues 

constructed in buildings of the United 
States have been responsible for double the 
number of fires resulting from any other 
known cause, is not entirely accurate, says The 
American Architect. It is, however, sufficiently 
so to command the attention of architects and 
those entrusted with the framing of building 
laws in the country. We are all perfectly 


familiar with instances where defective flues 
have led to property boss, if not loss of life. 
In some instances, no doubt, the fault has been 
of construction rather than design, but in such 
case adequate supervision was not furnished. 


Defective Flues 


It is probably a fact that a single conflagration 
resulting from a defective flue has caused the 
loss of an amount of money sufficient to have 
corrected or rebuilt every improperly con- 
structed flue in the country. The situation is 
not one that reflects particular credit upon 
architects or builders. It indicates carelessness 
and lack of appreciation of the danger resulting 
from slack methods on the part of either the 
designer or constructor. There is no reason- 
able excuse for disregarding the known danger 
of fire kindled from flues that are not properly 
built. It is not the result of ignorance but 
carelessness which it may be necessary to 
penalize before the needed reform will be fully 
accomplished, 








I have net sill curtains in cream for the two 
large windows. | Please suggest something for 
the small landing windows, which are plainly vis. 
ible from living-room. If net is used, shall it be 
plain, figured, coarse or fine? How wide a hem? 
Shall there be braid edge or plain? I have some 
cloister cloth curtains in green that I thought of 
using for the French doors. Will net curtains be 
necessary also? How shall they be made? 

I want dotted swiss curtains for the entire sec- 
ond floor. How shall they be made? Is the sel- 
vage ever left instead of hemming? How shall 
a French balcony door be treated? L. A. 


Your cashmere rug of blue and red will go 
well with your other rugs and your coloring thus 
far. You must always keep your fireplace and 
hearth in mind. You have sufficient furniture, 
we think, for your room. We are enjoying the 
stools made after the old design, upholstered in 
harmonizing goods. They are very convenient, 
too. We like placing a Davenport at right angles 
with a fireplace, like an old-fashioned settle. For 
your reading table, have a piece of figured bro- 
cade lined, or tapestry, or the small, fine rug you 
mention. 

Your landing windows should carry the same 
net as your windows in the room. Two-inch 
hem, made to draw on small rod. Have the edge 
hemmed one-half inch. Your French doors would 
look better with the same net, only it must be 
drawn top and bottom on small rods, so in open- 
ing there will be no trouble. 

Would not the cloister cloth cover the cushions 
for willow chairs and make the table mat? Your 
French balcony windows must have the same 
treatment as the French doors. In some of the 
bedrooms, hang nothing but the muslin curtains; 
in others, use a color under of some inexpensive 
material; that is, make a sash curtain of the 
color, to draw from the top on a small rod; two- 
inch hem, reaching sill; then over this color hang 
your white sheer curtain. 


COLOR SCHEMES 


I have two rooms for redecorating and wish 
to ask your advice. The first room is 16x15 ft., 
10-ft. ceiling, hardwood floor; trim is pine-stained 
black walnut. There is no moulding whatever on 
wall at ceiling. Has one large bay window and 
five doors, besides sliding doors opening into 
small drawing-room; there is also gray slate 
mantel in room. Will use this room for living 
or sitting-room. Opening out of this room by 
single door is another room, 14x19 ft., 10-ft. 
ceiling, which has three doors and four windows, 
and a pressed brick mantel, hardwood floor and 
oak grain trim. This room is used as library. 
The house is not new and strictly modern, but 
large and comfortable. To correspond with it, 
would you give advice as to decorating walls with 
paper or in water-color. I do not wish to make 
them too expensive, and what colors and scheme 
of decorations would you advise? I have to pur- 
chase rugs, etc., so could have any color desired. 

L. 4. 


Your woodwork and fireplaces should govern 
your choice of wall. With black walnut wood- 
work and gray slate fireplace, we would use a 
silver blue shade for the wall, either one of the 
many papers that come in plain effects, and not 
expensive. Cushions for chairs and window dra- 
pery of some of the new window fabrics, har- 
monizing with your wall. 
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BEAVER 
BOARD 


Harmony 
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OU can design Beaver 
Board wallsand ceilingsso 
as to harmonize with the 
character of your house, 
and with the furnishings 
and use of each room. 


This is because they are put up 
in panels, which can be greatly 
varied in size, shape and arrange- 
ment. 


Furthermore they are never 
papered, but are painted by the 
user, so that the coloring can be 
made exactly right in each case. 


Beaver Board is as practical, convenient and 
durable as it is beautiful. Write for free 
painted sample and booklet, “Beaver Board 
and lts Uses,” describing 41 great advantages. 

Sold by lumber, builders’ supply and hardware 
dealers in sizes to meet all your needs. 

Be sure it’s the genuine, patented Beaver Board 


with trade-mark on back and cream-color all 
through. 





















The Beaver Companies 
United States: 132 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: | . 332 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. 
Great Britain; 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 
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MORGAN DOORS 


Exclusive dignity combined with real beauty; and real beauty combined with stability of 
wood and construction, give to Morgan Doors their harmonious appeal in well-appointed 


dwellings. ve 
oa Unique ideas for homes are shown appreciatively in our book “The 
Door Beautiful.”” Write for a copy. 


Architects find descriptive details in ‘‘Sweet’s Index,’? pages 1004 and 1005. 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C-24, Chicago, U. S, A. 
Distributed by 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md, 










Factory 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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| . Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book by 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.co additional. 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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ITTY, you can’t resist rubbing 
against that beautiful pure white 
Vitralite finish! Its delightful 
smoothness just makes you want to touch 
1 it tosee if it’s real. 
“ Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 
+) finished with Vitralite, the Long-Life White Enamel 
4 —a lasting and water-proof finish on all wood, 
_..-j metal or plaster surfaces, inside or outside. 


oe 

ye, End your floor troubles with ‘‘61’’ Floor 

//4 Varnish. Water-proof, heel-proof and mar- 
“} proof. ‘Test it yourself with 


Free Sample Panel 

+] finished with “61.°* Hit it with a hammer — you may dent the 
>} wood but the varnish won’t crack. 
: Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified 
} by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
| _ Address allinquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., 
| Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 
















































































Keeping the Cost Within the Estimate 


OW to build a $34,000 house for $25,000 
H is substantially the problem which the 
average owner vaguely expects archi- 
tects to solve. Possible variations seldom re- 
duce the inherent difficulties of the task pro- 
posed. When a California architect recently 
failed to perform this financial stratagem, he 
was deprived of his fee by the court, on the 
ground that “he should have kept the price 
within the original estimate, if he desired to 
collect for his services under his contract.” 
We are not informed as to the exact pro- 
visions of the architect’s contract with his 


client, but from published statements it would 


seem that the client’s action in acceding to an 
expenditure of $9,000 more than was originally 
contemplated, was in itself sufficient to re- 
lease the architect from responsibility in the 
matter of cost. However, with our confidence 
in the infallibility of judicial decisions on mat- 
ters architectural, we are forced to believe that 
the architect was at least lax in the protection 
of his own interests, when he entered into a 
contract that could be interpreted with such 
unfortunate results to himself, or failed to have 
it properly supplemented when it became evi- 
dent that the owner’s demands could not be 
supplied at the stipulated price. 




















WORKING ON 
A CITY LOT 


By 
JESSIE RICHMOND DENNEY 




















HENEVER the subject of the city 
W beautiful is discussed, in all cities 

there will be found those who are 

in sympathy with the project but 
who are financially unable to purchase the 
bulbs and shrubs necessary to adorn their 
surroundings. It is for such people that 
these suggestions are made. 

There are comparatively only a few cities 
so large that the real country cannot be 
reached in a few hours’ travel. In propor- 
tion to the number of neglected and weed- 
overgrown yards, there are few house- 
builders who do not sometime in their lives 
go to the lakeside, the seashore or the 
woods, where grow the beauties of nature, 
which may be had for the digging and car- 
rying home. 

The first thing to be done in the beautify- 
ing of one’s home, by means of transplanted 
nature, is to make a careful and accurate 
study of the surroundings, and determine 
exactly what is required, and how it can be 


| placed to the best advantage. 





You always have, on at least one side of 
you, either a high board fence, a wire fence 
or an unsightly wall. Unless this fence or 
wall receives absolutely no sunshine, the 
common five-leaved ivy—which may easily 
be distinguished from the poison ivy, as the 
latter has three leaves only—is by far the 
best climber to plant. Don’t waste any time 
planting annuals, like wild cucumber and 
morning-glories. Plant the perennials, even 
if you die before they attain their growth; 
someone else will enjoy them. Only selfish 
souls plant annuals. 

After the ivy is planted, fasten each little 
tendril as it grows securely to the wall or 
high board fence, with two-pointed brads 
used in tacking down matting or linoleum, 
which may for a few cents be purchased at 
the hardware store. 

If ivy cannot be had, wild grape will do 
nearly as well, and the fruit makes nice 
jelly, or bitter-sweet may be used, but much 
more care will be required to keep it well 
trained. In the spring trim away all growth 
that is not firmly secured to the wall, as it 
soon falls down and pulls down with it the 


‘new growth, 


If your space will allow, plant shrubbery 
on the out edges, leaving an open center for 
the lawn. As for shrubs, excepting those 
imported from Japan, nearly all the shrubs 
used in landscape gardening are found 
growing wild in the United States. The 
hazelnut, hawthorn, burning bush, witch- 
hazel, wild plumb, choke berry, sumac, 


| elderberry, rhododendron, holly and a hun- 


| 


dred others, all of which may be easily dug 
in the woods and used to ornament your 


| yard. 
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“FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


save floors and rugs. No dents 
and digs when your furniture is 
fitted with “Feltoids”. They 
work none of the damage so com- 
mon to metal, wood, fibre and 
rubber casters. 


“Feltoids” are made of a spe- 
cially treated material which is very 
firm and durable yet having a 
tread as resilient as a kitten’s paw. 

Genuine ‘‘Feltoids’’ have the 
name stamped on each wheel. 


Sold at furniture and hardware 
stores. Write for booklet No. 2. 


The Burns & Bassick Company 


Dept. N Bridgeport, Conn. 
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See the new Priscilla pattern of 


OP AACO. 
svrAZii CHINA 


It delightfully illustrates the beauty of all 
Co. Syracuse China, in which refinement 
and durability are combined as perhaps in no 
other tableware. You, too, will find “it is a 
beauty” and “the best-wearing dish I've used in 
the past 30 years. 
If your dealer hasn't O. P. Co. Syracuse China, don’t 
argue; just send 10 cents te cover postage and we'll 
Send a “Priscilla” Plate—Free 
with fascinating new book on how to select the best china. 


ber, we put monogram 
atieekens. Wiite today. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Town Planning in France 


HE cities in this country which have made 

such a stir about getting “city plans” and 

adopting a program of improvement to last 
over a term of years, says 7he Architectural 
Xecord, in order that each may be “the Paris of 
America,” will do well to study the new improve- 
ment project to which Paris has now, with no 
great fuss, committed herself. This contemplates 
the expenditure of $180,000,000 on municipal im: 
provements, the expenditures to be spread over a 
period of fifteen to eighteen years, and to be met 
by the issue of municipal loan stock. School addi- 
tions and improvements are to take one-tenth of 
the sum; hospitals, $7,000,000; new construction 


connected with the water supply, $25,000,000; street 
work, $0,000,000; the fight against tuberculosis, 
$6,000,000 ; public buildings, $5,000,000 ; and squares 
and gardens, $3,000,000, while the great sum of 
$86,000,000 i is set aside for what we call city-plan- 
ning work, to be used in the creation or extension 
of traffic arteries, etc. With all the talk about the 
town-planning act of Great Britain, the fact has 
been almost overlooked that France has its coun- 
terpart in the passage of the Beauquier town ex- 
tension bill. This bill provides that within five 
years from the date of its passage each urban dis- 
trict containing ten thousand or more inl iabitants 
shall prepare a plan for its improvement and ex- 






This shall “determine the position of 
public squares, gardens, parks and open places; 
shall fix the width of roads, their direction, the 
manner of constructing the houses, and, in gen- 
eral, shall establish the proper dev elopment of the 
town on hygienic and artistic lines.” The plan 
must be approved by the department Bureau of 
Hygiene and by the commission for the preserva- 
tion of sites and places of natural beauty or his- 
toric interest. The plan must also be subject for 
a year to public criticism and objection before 
the Council of State shall authorize its adoption. 
Once adopted, it is to remain in operation for 30 
years, when it is to be renewed. 


tension. 
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bathroom corner. 


receipt of 4c. to cover postage. 


1828 


Seat 





D? you realize the possibilities for comfort and luxury to 
be had in the modern bathroom? 

For instance, here is a new shower which utilizes an odd 
When the shower is in use the water is 
kept within bounds by a plate glass door, and the temperature 
of the water is quickly tested by an entirely new device. 

Hundreds of other bathroom comforts and utilities are made by us. 


To show you what can be done, read our 80-page book, “‘Modern : 
Plumbing,’’ before committing yourself on bathroom equipment. 


Our special shower bath catalog will be sent free on request. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUPREMACY 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York 


BRANCHES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Denver San Francisco Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Cleveland Atlanta Washington St. Louis 


tle Portland (Ore.) 
CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, Que. 





Sent on 


1913 


Works at Trenton, N. J. 





Kansas City | 
Salt Lake City | 


























Restoring an Old Church 


-™ HRIST CHURCH, the oldest church in Bos- 
ton—better known there as “Old North,” 
and best known to tourists as the church 

of the belfry where Paul Revere hung his lan- 
tern—is emerging from the danger-fraught ordeal 
of restoration, says The Architectural Record. It 
is reported to have come out well. Its exterior 
has gained much from the sand-blasting which has 
rid it of the old drab paint and brought out again 
the warm red of the brick. With spire and win- 
dow frames glowingly white, the church probably 
looks pretty much as it did when new, nearly two 
hundred years ago. The comparatively modern 
doors have been replaced with doors that at least 
look as if they might have belonged to the original 


structure, and that have above them a fanlight 
with leaded glass. Inside, the apse has been re- 
stored to its original semi-circular form, by the 
opening of a large window which a flat wall had 
closed for so long that no living person remem- 
bered it. Yet it is shown in old prints. The gal- 
lery stairs have been replaced, to their great im- 
provement, and the pews rearranged in accord- 
ance with their first plan, which, fortunately, was 
extant. As far as possible, original paneling and 
pew doors have been retained. The pews are of 
the long, “slip” shape, generally uniform, except 
that set apart for the Governor and “the Pew for 
the Gentlemen of the Bay of Honduras,” a group 
of merchants who, when the church was built, 
gave the money for the spire. 








Place 
the sun-loving plants where the sun glares 
all day, and those which “God hath made to 
be most happy in the shade” should be 
planted where little or no sunshine reaches 


Divide your ground into parts. 


them. Wood ferns, of all kinds, may be 
made to flourish in all their luxuriousness 
if planted in shade where they will get air 
but not be wind-swept. Give plenty of 
water and, if possible, a light coat of manure 
in autumn. 


Don’t rake off the leaves in the fall. Let 
them lie like a carpet over the lawn and 
plants. Don’t rake them off in the spring. 

In April or May you will see little white 
stars with yellow centers dotting the wood 
lot. They came from the ground swaddled 
in a green leaf. The leaf unfolds, and 
then opens the white wax-like flowers. 
Their root is red, and, when broken, drops 
which resemble blood, come forth. This 
plant is blood-root (sanguinaria canaden- 
sis). Then and there, dig all the roots you 
can find, and when you reach home, plant 
them by the side of the house, where the 
sun will shine before the leaves on the ad- 
jacent trees are in bud. It does not matter 
if they are in the shade during the summer, 
as they mature and die down. Annuals 
may be sowed over them, if they remain 
sunny. A bed of blood-root is reliable, pret- 
tier than crocuses and lasts longer. 

Perhaps the day you find this, you will 
also see a little flower an inch in diameter, 
varying in color from white pink to deep 
lavender. No leaves are there, but near 
the roots is a bunch of fuzzy growth that 
looks like the under side of kitty’s foot. 
These are the leaves, and when they come 
the blossoms soon die. These leaves are 
leathery, and have three parts. It is the 
three-leaved hypatica or hypatica triloba. 

Place the trowel under the entire clump, 
and lift it with all the dirt with which you 
feel that you can burden yourself. Trans- 
plant it in the yard in partial shade and it 
will not know that it has been disturbed, 
but will smile up in your face so delightedly. 
All summer the leaves will remain green, 
and the following spring, before the wood- 
grown blossoms appear, your bed of hypat- 
ica will be bidding you good-morning. 

A thread-like root, a narrow grass-like 
leaf and a blossom that resembles the hypat- 
ica describes the spring beauty, snake flower 
or clytonia virginica. 

This is a shy bloomer, and should be 
placed with the ferns, and let alone. No 
rake teeth must pass over this little dainty, 
or the place that knew it will know it no 
more forever. But it is well worth while. 

Upon the sandy hillsides, particularly near 
the lake shore, may be found the wake 
robin or trillium. It grows from a bulb 
about as large as a chestnut. These bulbs 
are set deep in the ground, and must be 
sought patiently. Dig all the bulbs you can 
reach ; they are little and may be carried in 
a pocket or tied in a handkerchief. When 
home is reached, plant them in an airy, par- 
tially shaded spot—under a lilac bush is a 
good place,—and the following spring 
nearly every bulb will show its three leaves, 
with its white lily rising from the center. 
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UNFILLED 


Window Shades 


—are far chcaper in the end than any other 
shades you can buy. They outlast several ordi- 
nary shades, because they are made without that 
“filling” of chalk and clay which in the ordinary 
shades so soon causes unsightly streaks and 
“pinholes.” Sun won’t fade a Brenlin Unfilled 
Shade, nor water spot it. It always hangs 
straight and smooth and really shades. 

Write for the Brenlin Book today 

It shows actual samples in all the beautiful colors 
and tints, and gives many helpful window decora- 
tion suggestions. With it we will send you the 
name of the Brenlin dealer in your town, or tell 
ou how to order direct. Write today.’ Cuas. W. 
RENEMAN & Co., 2075 Reading Road, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. _For sale by dealers everywhere 
Genuine Brenlin Unfilled Shades have this mark— 
—perforated along the edge. Look 


closely for it. For windows 1 yard wide_by 2 
yards long, 75c (except in the Far West). Special 
sizes and Brenlin Duplex—light one side, dark the 
other—made to order at proportionate prices. 





For temporary uses and for windows of little im- 
Fortanes, there are two cheaper grades of Brenlin— 

renlin Filled and Brenlin Machine Made, at 55c 
and 30¢ respectively (except in the Far West), for 
windows 1 yard wide by 2 yards long. 
















































































“Mother 
thinks ’most 
as much of 
this Cleaner 
as she does 
of me.”’ 










The women of tomorrow 
will know of the broom and 
the duster only as imple- 
ments of an unenlightened 
generation. 


Make yours one of the homes 
where the drudgery and ineffi- 
ciency of the broom are no 
longer known, and where the 
ultra of convenience is enjoyed 
through the possession of a 
Western Electric Sturtevant 
Vacuum Cleaner, 


The model shown here is so 
light it can be easily carried 
anywhere about the house. 
Weighs but 13 pounds. Costs 
$47.50. And yet it does the 


\ character of work of the big, 


expensive kind that you 

see in hotels and public 

Portable machines up to $175. 
Stationary cleaners $250 up. 


Send for new booklet, No. ro-L 
“The Clean Way to Clean.’’ Tells 
you all about the care of carpets, 
rugs, walls, upholsteries, etc. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 








An 


CCORDING to a recent observer the growth 
A of the bungalow as a family residence is 
directly traceable to the desire of the 
dweller in flats who moves to the suburbs to have 
all the comforts and conveniences he left behind 
combined with the open spaces and the freedom of 
the country, says The Boston Transcript. First 
among these comforts in the mind of the average 
housekeeper is the desire to assemble the whole 
family life on a single floor. It may well be 
questioned whether the main motive moving the 
Prospective house builder or buyer to demand a 
bungalow as the very latest thing in comfort and 
taste is as stated above, or whether that is only 
one of many motives influencing the choice. Cer- 


tain it is that many small families are being 


housed in restricted quarters, in buildings that a 
generation ago would have been considered as 
showing a lack of means, and therefore not suit- 
able for those who wished to be considered “in 
the swim.” 

It may be said in passing that the difficulty of 
getting efficient and dependable servants to care 
for the larger houses has caused many families to 
allow themselves to be crowded into close quarters, 
solely on account of the certainty that there will 
be less work, and therefore less need of servants, 
if all can be concentrated within a reasonable 
compass. Undoubtedly, the ease with which so 
many families have contentedly adapted them- 
selves to the restricted quarters of the seaside 
cottage has paved the way to similar conditions 


Argument for the Bungalow 


at home. There is an intimacy in the family life, 
a sense of nearness and pleasant comradeship in 
the seaside cottage or the home bungalow which 
is often lacking in the statelier mansion. 

Something of this kind was expressed in the 
older farmhouses which the traveler occasionally 
sees in the New England farming towns. When 
the patriarch found his family increasing beyond 
the capacity of the rambling old farmhouse it was 
easy to add an extension, with another front door, 
so that the growing family or the married children 
could all be sheltered under the family rooftree. 
One coming upon such a house suddenly in a 
turn of the road cannot help feeling as though he 
had dropped into a charming family circle, full 
of harmony and contentment. 
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The 


Player-Piano 


is a marvelous device that brings out and accent- 
uates each melodic note of the composition being 
played, clearly and distinctly above the surrounding 
accompaniment notes, no matter how.complicated or 
interwoven. This remarkable device known as 


MELODANT 


is entirely self-acting leaving you free to phrase 


The 


and embellish as you may desire. 


It is the 
Lever, the 


hand performer. 


Knabe-«Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights, 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus Uprights. 
Angelus-Piano—An upright built expressly for the 


Angelus. 


In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano, 


Any of these instruments can be played 
by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 

233 Recent St., Lonpon. 

Agencies all over the world. 


Business Established 1877. 


One of the most eres 
and exclusive features of 


The ANGELUS 


Pioneer 


ssession of the Melodant, the Phrasing 
raduated Accompaniment and Melody 
Buttons that makes the Angelus the one and only 
Player-Piano capable of artistic results, They sup- 
ply you with the skill of trained fingers and leave 
you the same freedom of interpretation as the 





‘Che CAVALIER 
| PIONEERS 9 Y 
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Residence of Robert J. Collier, Esq. 
J. Russell Pope, Architect, New York 





Prevent wet and dry rot 

Paint forms a coating over the surface of the shingles, mak- 
ing ‘‘pockets’’ at the lower edges which hold water, thus quickly 
causing wet rot. Dexter Stains soak into the wood, retaining 
the natural surface—no pockets can form. The special Dexter 
——— oils prolong the life of the wood and prevent 


Shin fen, clapboards, half \ saecaseatcretiace outside wood- 
work should be finished with 


DLE Stains 


Ask your architect. Write for 22 miniature stained 
shingles and Booklet A. 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 112 Broad St., Boston 


Branch Office: 1133 Broadway, New York 


Also makers of DEX TROL ITE, the WHITE ENAMEL 
that does NOT TURN YELLOW. 

AGENTS: H_M. Hooker Co., Chicago: Asam Bfos., 

Inc., 917 Arch St., Philadelphia; 'P. H. McDonald, Grand 

Rapids: F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 

Wash., and Portland, Ore.: R. McC. Bullington & Co., 

Richmond; Hoffschlaeger Co., Honolulu; and DEALERS. 
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You will find the leopard-spotted leaf of the 
adder tongue (erythronium Americanus) or 
dog-toothed violet, which in no way resem- 
bles any violet that ever grew. It, too, 
comes from a bulb deep down in the ground, 
and is hard to get. It will not repay you 
like the trillium, as springtime will show 
you a leaf, perhaps, for every bulb, but the 
single leaf does not contain the yellow bell- 
shaped blossom, two leaves must appear be- 
fore the blossom comes ; but if, from twenty 
bulbs, one brings forth the two leaves and 
the blossom, you will be pleased, and proud- 
ly show it to all your friends. They require 
so little room, what do you care if all do 
not blossom. 

On these same sandy hillsides or dunes 
are the Dutchman’s breeches, squirrel-corn 
or dicentra canadensis. The blossom is 
heart-shaped like the bleeding heart of the 
garden, but very much smaller. The bulb 
is white and is composed of layers like a 
lily bulb. They grow close to the surface 
and will do well if planted under and well 
up against the roots of a tree. 

The foliage is feathery and fern-like, and 
remains green all summer. 

Bring home some roots of Solomon’s 
seal, both true and false. The true has blue 
berries on the under side of its long stem of 
alternate leaves, while the false has its red 
berries in a bunchat the end. They are both 
pretty; but the false, if grown in a bed, is 
unique as well. 

Get some wood anemone—wind flower— 
and some rue anemone. They are shy and 
will not grow if disturbed after planting, 
but they: are dainty, and if planted with 
ferns will do nicely. 

Do not bother with mandrake; although 
the white, wax-like flowers do seem pre- 
cious, they will not do well, and, like wild 
yellow buttercups, they occupy too much 
room for the number of blossoms they pro- 
duce. 

In June, about the time school closes, in 
damp, sunny swales, you will find the pink 
lady-slipper, the moccasin flower (cypri- 
pedium spectabilis), our native orchid. 
When you dig it get all the muck you 
can carry; keep it wet, and plant it where 
the sun shines, but where it can be well 
watered. In the early spring, after the 
snow is gone, and dry weather comes, water 
it every day with water that has been slight- 
ly warmed—that is, from which the chill 
has been taken—as the swale, its former 
home, will then be filled with sun-heated 
water. It will blossom for you, if you 
care for it and don’t forget to water it. 

Plant around it wild sun-flowers, black- 
eyed-Susans, and other tall-growing, water- 
loving plants, to partially shade it and keep 
the soil wet. 

Every time you go from home fetch back 
something for your garden. Bring all the 
cardinal flowers (lobelia cardinalis) you 
can find. One can never have half enough. 
and no flower, not even the butterfly-weed. 
possesses such gorgeous beauty. Keep 
them well watered. 

With a little garden to love, enjoy and 
add to, year by year, you will help on earth 
to make the city beautiful. 
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TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is the pioneer among magazines 
devoted to the home, and with the forthcoming holiday num- 
ber celebrates an interesting birthday. During the seventeen 
years of its existence it has upheld the standard of its 

founders, growing stronger with successive issues. It is now in a 
position to offer its best service to architects, to those who build or 
expect to build, to those who live in rented homes or apartments, to 
all garden-lovers, and to people with all sorts of hobbies. No two 
issues are alike. Each number has its special features, and regular 
subscribers are those who are most benefited by its pages. 

The December number will contain many attractive features 
bearing directly on Yuletide. The subject of Christmas greens has 
been worn almost threadbare; nevertheless, in text and illustration a 
new viewpoint will be presented. “What Several Foreign Countries 
Have Provided in the Way of Architectural Toys” will be well worth 
reading, and may offer convenient suggestions for holiday giving. 

“Novelties in the Shops” will point the way toward the new and in- 
expensive things in glass, pottery and metal, while the work of a dis- 
tinguished Tuscan craftsman will be set forth in many beautiful 
illustrations, 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern Ameri- 
can architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 
100 illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of 
country homes in different parts of the country, the work of 
many architects. A book that will interest every country dweller, 
and every would-be country dweller. 

Size, 10x11 in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

Present subscribers to THE House BEAUTIFUL may secure the 
book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 
additional. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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ere look after it from early morning till 
late at night—sometimes keep you roasting hot, 
more often freezing cold—and all the time 
burning more coal than is necessary. 
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FUR RUGS 


Direct from the Hunter 


For gifts and for the home there is nothing 
so unique and rich as fur rugs. These pelts 
are direct from the hunter, making excep- 
tionally low prices possible. At present we 
offer some fine specimens of Asiatic Leopard, 
Bear, Siberian Snow Leopards and Coyotes. 


As long as the supply lasts the fol- 
lowing exceptionally low prices are 
offered: 

Leopards . $28.50 to $60.00 
Coyotes .. 15.00 to 20.00 
Bear . 75.00 to 300.00 
Snow Leopards... 30.00 to 50.00 
(This offer subject to prior sales) 


Photographs of pelts will be sent on request 


N. J. PEABODY 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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THE ROMANCE OF BRICK 


spect on birth, or the family tree, and esti- 

mates its quality by the remoteness of its 

ancestral origin. In England, for example, 
it is a tremendous social asset, if a man can make a 
fair claim to descent from one of William of Nor- 
mandy’s freebooters. Even democratic Americans 
take great pride in tracing their blood back to its 
source at Jamestown or Plymouth. 

But all these people are the merest upstart ple- 
beians compared with the little red brick school 
house on the hill—not the school part of it, to be 
sure, but the brick part. Long before the first ac- 
credited historic date, nearly six thousand years ago, 
the humble brick had its origin. Far back in the pre- 
historic stone age among the remains of ancient peo- 
ples are found fragments of baked earth, in the form 
of pottery and brick. Which of the two is the older, 
no one can say; but Lefévre gives preference to 
brick. Brick has attended the course of humanity 
from the most primitive times. 

It makes a far greater claim to our consideration, 
however, because of its usefulness. It is economical, 
easily handled, impervious to heat and moisture, and, 
as its entire long history indicates, exceedingly dura- 
ble and capable of the most pleasing artistic treat- 
ment. The fact that the brick has so many good 
qualities, all around, makes a man feel highly flat- 
tered when called a “brick.” Besides, the brick can 
lay claim to many dramatic vicissitudes and to liter- 
ary distinction. It has descended to the lowliest 
tasks of bearing heavy burdens in gloomy founda- 
tions as well as displaying itself adorned with bright 
colors in the full blaze of day. It has taken pride in 
high towers and beautiful columns. It has boldly 
faced in ramparts the hottest fire of the enemy, It 
has borne patiently the tramp of millions of human 
feet. It has served in holy shrines, in kings’ palaces, 
in the mansions of the rich and the humble habita- 
tions of the poor. And it has lent itself as an endur- 
ing tablet to the thoughts of the poet, priest and 
philosopher, to the records of the historians, the ac- 
counts of the merchant and the rhapsodies of the 
lover. 

When the Renaissance in the sixteenth century 
broke over the Alps into France and Germany, brick 
disappeared from public puildings in those countries, 
and did not get back its old medieval prestige until 
the middle of the last century, when the wonderful 
advances in the technique of its manufacture revealed 
its varied possibilities. In the Low Countries, Hol- 
land and England, however, it held its own, and even 
made substantial gains, especially in England. 


. RISTOCRACY rests its chief claim to re- 


The great fire of 1666 transformed London from a 
wooden to a brick town, and a great spur was given, 
not only to the development of brick manufacture but 
to its ornamental treatment in building. Up to the 
reign of Charles I, bricks of various sizes were made, 
but in 1625 the sizes were regulated by statute, and 
the present standard form, 9x 4% x3 in., adopted. 

There can be no doubt that up to this time the in- 
fluence of Flanders and Holland on English brick- 
making and bond was formative, and that under this 
influence a native bond, the Old English, which was 
substantially the Old Dutch, as described by Issel, 
modified by alternating a pure stretcher course with 
the header course, was developed, being regarded as 
structurally the strongest and most reliable bond. 
But with the second Charles (1660-1685) and the 
second James (1685-1688) a stronger artistic sense 
invaded the island from the continent, so that it is 
very natural to find, with the coming of William and 
Mary (1688), the appearance of the more ornate 
Flemish bond in English building, a bond which Eng- 
lish structural purists denounce as weak when com- 
pared with the true Old English bond. 

Brickwork for a time declined in England after the 
Renaissance, but in the days of Queen Anne and the 
Georges it regained favor and became, in the hands 
of the English builders, the medium for the expres- 
sion of that comfort and dignity which we see in the 
fine old country houses of the eighteenth century. 

Although the manufacture and use of brick in 
America, as we generally know it, is a direct impor- 
tation from Europe, yet America, too, can show a 
page of the ancient brick story. Whatever may have 
been the origin of the Peruvian and Mexicax. civiliza- 
tions, the art of brickmaking had attained a consid- 
erable state of development when the first white 
men landed on the Western continent. In Peru, the 
crude adobe found is very durable, and the great 
pyramid at Cholula in Mexico, rising in four terraces 
to a height of 177 feet, said to have been reared to 
the gods by one of the seven giants saved from the 
flood, is built of good sundried brick and earth. 

Today, owing to advanced technical methods and 
power machinery, America has no equal in the quan- 
tity, quality and artistic variety of brick produced. 
In soundness and durability, in delicate shades of 
color, from the brightest to the darkest, in surface 
finish, rough, smooth, glazed or enameled, American 
brickmaking leads the world, and the architectural 
results secured during the past ten or fifteen years 
indicate that not only the structural but also the 
artistic possibilities of the brick wall open up a bril- 
liant future for brickwork in our country. 
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A CITY HOUSE IN TUDOR STYLE 


HE town house of Mr. Reginald 
De Koven is a welcome and stim- 
ulating addition to an interesting 
avenue of an interesting city at 
an interesting time. Its appearance at this 
critical season when architects, concerned 
very much with the problem of serving the 
client to the best of his ability, are glad to 
turn once again to England for inspiration. 
This city just now furnishes several exam- 
ples of the benefit of studying English 
forms. It is to be seen in private houses; 
it is also recognizable in hotels and civic 
buildings. Architects of this Land of 
Promise have been confronted with many 
local difficulties and have still to realize to 
the full their great opportunities for view- 
ing the cultivated work of early Italy as it 
lives today in Tudor days, in the days of 
the early Georges and in what is generally 
termed the Renaissance of England. 

This particular house bears upon its face 
much of the attraction of the Tudor. It 
has the singular directness of the Gothic of 
England, the big, wholesome handling of 
mass and of proportion, the quiet “let 
alone” breathing spaces, the frank accept- 
ance of the rights of the material, the due 
attention to the cultivated detail which 
comes from sunny Italy. The Tudor style 
is here used as a restraining influence, and 
restraint is a quality much needed today. 
That, possibly, is the most potent lesson of 
the Englishman’s adjustment or represen- 
tation of architectural elements. Of French 
extravagance, the modern American house 
has had more than enough! It is well to see 
this realization that refinement is realized 
more by a consistent and conscientious 
study of English methods and English ways 
of construction than by going direct to the 
southern section of Europe and of essaying 
to help ourselves. The question of how 
much to reject, is always a difficult matter 
to determine. Many of these points have 
been settled for us by Englishmen, years 
ago, and settled in a practical and whole- 
some manner, before facades and plans and 
detail, profiles were a matter of drawing, a 
problem for the drawing office—in a word, 
about these English frontages, is a tangible 
testimony of the frank, open method of 
handling material and of putting up a build- 
ing for a definite end and purpose, of schem- 
ing it, in other words, from the ground up. 

Tudor houses of England are the product 
of Italian craftsmen and of French crafts- 
men, of English craftsmen and of crafts- 
men from the Netherlands. In a word, it 
was the age of the crafts of enthusiasts 
who worked with chisel, plane, brush. 
Hence, the restraint—hence, much of the 
realization of the wisdom of omitting orna- 
ment in certain given places. There is a 
utility about everything concerning this 
great period, and, forsooth, if something or 
other was added that had no special utili- 
tarian purpose, it appears frankly as a dec- 
oration. And it is so pleasingly introduced, 
so full of unconscious charm, that in no 
way can it be taken seriously. 


By SAMUEL HOWE 


Into this house on Park Avenue has gone 
much of the skill of the painter and his 
method of ennobling, enriching and human- 
izing the wall surfaces. There is here much 
of the adjustment of the scenic artist in his 
method of working. Look, for instance, at 
the stair hall, with its arcading and stair- 
case of oak. Glance at the windows, or 
rather to speak more correctly, the one 
huge opening, subdivided by mullions and 
horizontal bars of stone after the fashion 
of the windows opening upon the avenue. 
This is one more effort to bring into the 
house the spirit of brightness, youth, gaiety, 
lightness, It is the eastern sun which illu- 
minates the house from this window and 
lest any darkness or grayness be reflected 
upon the scene, armoral bearings appear at 
certain well-determined places, giving an 
accent, potent. Full-length figures fill the 
side openings. They are painted and 
stained, and into the costuming goes “an- 
tique” glass, pot metal, it should be called, 
full of color, which in turn is enriched fur- 
ther by diaper of some description or other, 
partly transparent but always interesting. 
It is outlined with lead and filled with little 
medieval devices for adding interest after 
the fashion of an ancient missal, or painted 
vellum. These illuminating worthies knew 
too well the folly of simulating life. They 
conventionalized openly, delightfully. 

Each panel is, as it were, the whisper of 
some melody, the memoranda of a concep- 
tion, but no more. There is much also to be 
learned in the wall and its treatment. Of 
course, that walling is fireproof plaster or 
stucco or hollow tile on iron lath, back by- 
girders and other structural mysteries of 
the age, but its surface is treated like a 
veritable canvas, stretched boldly upon some 
huge easel, and yet it is in no sense an easel 
painting, but a wall painting. Look at it 
closely. Examine the arabesque ornament. 
See the way the panels are suggested. Be- 
hold the reflected light, the cast shadow. 
Look at the manner in which the strap or- 
nament has been made to interlace and over- 
lap, as it were, Then glance at the color of 
the thing—a warm gray, cool but bright, 
good to live with and not tiresome. The 
whole staircase is handled in the same fash- 
ion. So is the arcading, excepting the riser 
and tread and handrails of the stairs, which 
are waxed and polished. Frankly is this 
staircase of wood, probably chestnut in 
places. There lingers about it much of the 
general idea of Italy’s marble work, and 
without attempting to deceive anybody, 
every foot of this staircase has been floated 
with color, varnished, enameled and what 
not, rubbed down until its surface has a 
low, dull lustre, very agreeable to look at, 
pleasant to the touch. 

Every plane surface to the base of the 
arcading, to the underside of the archway 
and the surface of the string has been coun- 
ter sunk, so that the ornament stands in 
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relief; at certain well-determined intervals, 
lozenge-like panels appear. These accents 
are of a dull black. The counter sunk 
ground is a middle tone, the ornament a 
lighter shade. Of course, the floors are 
treated in wax and polished in the ordinary 
way. They, however, are innocent of any 
parquet movement. Like most of the Eng- 
lish floors, the architect of this house has 
preferred the straight line of the boards. 
Freely has the architect here paid homage 
to England’s method of treating the big 
fireplace of the drawing-room, the door- 
ways and window openings. He has per- 
mitted the stone to count in the decoration 
as well as the structure. I learn that these 
doorways and fireplaces are of Bath stone 
from the little city of that name, famous in 
the times of the ancient Romans for its 
wonderful springs and that the cutting and 
working of the stone was undertaken by a 
mason well-informed of the peculiar char- 
acter of this composition and that into the 
cutting and carving has gone much of the 
personality of the man. At any rate, there 
is a similarity of touch. 

The strap ornament with paneled sur- 
faces and pendants with which the ceiling 
is enriched, shows once again the benefit of 
England’s re-presentation of an Italian out- 
line, of an Italian idea. For, with all this 
admirable craftsmanship, recalling the skill 
of England’s plasterer, is the spirit which 
prompted Italy’s sculptors. A whole essay 
could be written about this ceiling without 
touching it. The ceilings alone, of this 
house, are worthy of chapter. It is well to 
note the ribs, the way they run into each 
other, the diverse acceptable proportions of 
these kaleidoscopic panelings. They are 
geometrical, it is true; but, then, they are 
also informal. They are not mechanically 
accurate. They are laid out, as it were, to 
look well. Yes! to look well. Oh! the 
rogues, the rogues, the rogues! 

To look well is the informal text of the 
occasion. In a word, the interior of the 
English houses of this period are ennobled 
by the unmistakable testimony to the con- 
scientious acceptance of the difficulties of 
ornamenting certain surfaces. The crafts- 
man studied surfaces as a poet striving to 
enrich the occasion. Unlike the Gothic, 
which contended that only the construction 
should be enriched, these darlings of a more 
human, of a softer and more cultivated era, 
whimsically introduced ornament of a con- 
ventionalized type where it seemed desira- 
ble and where interest was lacking—these 
great ceilings of the house in Park Avenue 
are of plaster. A theme of plaster, limited 
by walls! Upon their surface, shadows 
and reflected lights will pass. What more 
delightful, more acceptable than this little 
interwoven memory of Italy’s greatness 
upon its surfaces? It used to be said years 
ago, and is still held by those who have wit 
enough to hold anything in matters dec- 
orative, that the ceiling is the property 
of the decorator, that the owner of the 
house cannot very well do much with 
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The Drawing-Room with Screen and Minstrel Gallery 


the ceiling. He may crowd the floor space, he may subdivide and 
belittle the wall surfaces, he may do stunts with the windows— 
draping it—but the ceiling defies him!’ And good, bad or indif- 
ferent, the ceiling of the house remains practically what the archi- 
tect makes of it. Does not the spirit of the Jacobean days find a 
momentary lodgment in the library? Look at the door head, the 
head to the mantling of the fire opening ; at the wholesome struc- 
ture for the accommodation of the books, at the thoughtful de- 
tailing of the door, at the frank austerity of the fireplace, yes! of 
the fireplace—the place for the fire where, so evidently, mother 
earth, in the form of well-baked clay, the clay, verily, on which 
the burden of the superstructure rests, is good enough as a lining 
to the opening accompanying the hearth. Another charming un- 
conscious tribute to the efficacy of England’s tenacious clinging 
to an idea of the middle ages; nay, it goes back to Saxon times, 
back of that, to the days of the Arabs on the desert, whose homage 
to the canopy of heaven was symbolized by the faint ribbon of 
smoke ascending! 

The reception room at the entrance floor was taken from an old 
house in Amsterdam, and is interesting for its exhibition of the 
skilful use of mirrors with paintings over and with the form of 
paneling which paid no little allegiance to the Rocco period of 
France. The boudoir shows vividly in its wall paneling and ad- 
mirable fireplace a graceful protest against the overloading of 
ornaments. It was taken from an old London house built in 1750 
and is delightful in its unusual simplicity and general bigness of 
scale. 

Regarding the furnishings, was it not a delightful period that 
permitted the right introduction and use of chairs, table, rugs. 
hangings and draperies?—Of every corner of Europe and of the 
Orient. People examined the old halls and homes of England’s 
nobility without realizing to the full that much of the charm and 
picturesque quality is due to the obvious respect paid to every 
inanimate object within. There is a stimulating quality about the 
rugs. Many of them in old England are reproductions of Orien- 
tal designs, and the same can well be said of the house on Park 
Avenue. Would that there were in places more of the vegetable 
dye and less of the aniline, and that about the weave there were 
more man and less mechanism. But, taken as a whole, they are 
far and away preferable to the highly finished and super-refined 
carpets of the French school. So far as we know, it was to the 
Orient that the world turned for the rugs, and he who knows any- 
thing still turns in that direction and learns instead of presuming 
to teach the art of weaving and of adorning and humanizing the 
floor surface by the skilful addition of vegetable-dyed wool into 
which a melody and personality—a family history perhaps—has 
been woven. Some of the furniture in the drawing-room of this 
house is excellent by virtue of its French tapestry covering and 
because of the subtle memory of the forest which lingers in their 
skilful manipulation of yarns, dyed in a thousand vats, tiny vats! 

To close this story in essay form, this gossip prompted by a new 
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tenant of the city streets, it is well to remember and recall to oyr- 
selves just what this particular method of building meant to the 
Englishmen of the Tudor days. In other words, how much of 
the Tudor triumph, the Tudor Revolution, the Tudor idealism |jn. 
gers in the houses or, may I say the homes, of that period? The 
Englishman had just returned.from a long and bitter fight. His 
house from now on should be turned toward the sun and into jt 
should the glorious light be ever welcome, For ages had it turned 
toward the enemy. Is it not so? Does not every moated 

with all its picturesque mantling of ivy, disclose, ever and 
portholes, shooting places. The embattled towers were for fighti 
men. The dike, now filled with water-lilies, was dug out for a very 
different purpose. And when England’s great men extended to 
the Italians, the Germans and some of the French the hospitality 
of her shores, they gave an equally hearty welcome to their skill 
as builders, embroiderers, painters of glass windows, gardeners, 
costumers, plasterers, masons. The Tudor period was not only a 
triumph of commercial expansion, of reconstruction of matters of 
religious belief or of maritime supremacy, but it was also an 

of literary splendor and of readjustment of the people to the 
ground, a transmogrification of the house. 

Too many of the modern French interiors or exteriors dominate 
the owner, setting for him a pace he must live up to or forfeit 
his allegiance to some distinctive period or phase of an extraya- 
gant condition. In other words, it has been found that the 
ambitious American who accepts the Louis XIV or the Louis 
XV scheme for his house, often embarks upon a career that js 
bound, sooner or later, to own him, body and soul! For every- 
thing within and without he must pay liberally. The Tudor age 
had its own vigorous outlines and ideals—but forever is it a 
composite style, readily adjustable to personalities, to the pocket- 
book, to the demands of the site. Here there is a possibility for 
individuality. Nay, it is invited! The style teems with little 
individual preferences, compromises and even suggestions. Even 
the material is allowed to say something! Gothic in its direct- 
ness and inception, Renaissance in its detail and culture, broad 
and liberal in its sympathies and for daylight. For breadth of 
fire openings, height of chimneys, grouping of gables, great bays, 
embattled parapets and exalted roofs, the Tudor period is no 
little challenge to the architect, to the writer or to the man of 
affairs, to try to do justice to the age and that for which it 
stands! And to the thoughtful minority, the Tudor period will 
live by virtue of its self-imposed restraint, its livableness and 
reasonableness as well as honesty of construction—its ideal being 
to serve man rather than to conform to any inanimate formula. 

And perhaps that is why it is so valued by the citizen of the 
new world. It was the product of a highly critical time and it 
is a most human solution of the country as well as the town house 
problem! 

Can the American do better than follow—for the present, at 
all events? 





The Library with Its Beautiful Fireplace and Fine Paneling 
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The Main Approach to the Drawing Room Above—The Staircase with its Arcading, the Landing and the Lofty Leaded Window 
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The Dining-Room with Its Simple Wood Paneling, Fine Old Furniture and Interesting Fireplace. Furnished by Miss Mattoon 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN CITY APARTMENTS 


FEAR that haunts the minds of 
A numberless people and keeps them 
from taking advantage of the 
trained skill and artistic taste of a decorator is that 
their homes will lose individuality, that they will sacrifice the 
privilege of developing in them their own ideas and tastes. 
They have visions of houses exhibiting the ideals of the old- 
fashioned decorator, the man whose period book was his bible 
and whose houses were mere patch-work quilts made up of 
Louis Quinze, Louis Seize, Empire and Renaissance bits, all utter- 
ly unrelated and infinitely better suited to the scholastic purposes 
of a museum than to the home life of the American family. 
Although the old-fashioned decorator is still with us, he is 
giving way to those who are no longer slaves to old beliefs. They 
know their periods as the architect knows his orders. It is the 
primer lesson of their profession, the essential foundation upon 
which their feeling for harmony and appropriateness is built, But 
with that feeling intelligently established, they allow themselves 


By MARTHA CUTLER 


complete freedom in carrying out their 
larger, broader ideals and sweep the mar- 
kets and hidden corners of the world for 
their materials, original ideas and original ways of carrying them. 

Their one great object is to create beautiful American homes, 
harmonious in character, construction, surroundings and furnish- 
ings. Before making their plans they consider a house or apart- 
ment from every standpoint and are not only willing but anxious 
to get in perfect touch with those who are to live in it; with their 
tastes, their wishes, their entire personalities, so that it will make 
the best possible background for them and for the life to be lived 
there. 

Consulting a decorator of that type consequently does not 
mean sacrificing the privilege of furnishing a home or even run- 
ning the danger of having it out of key with one’s tastes. It 
means instead the wise and skilful development of one’s own 
half-formed ideas, helped out by those of one who has a trained 
knowledge of ways and means and taste and judgment made sure 
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Another View of the Dining-Room Showing the Old Yorkshire Dresser and the Table from Seven Oaks, Kent 


by experience. In the hands of such a person, problems are safe. 

In this charming bachelor’s apartment, Miss Lucene Mattoon 
has not for one moment allowed her own individuality, strong 
though it is, to overshadow that of its owner. The apartment is 
masculine throughout and it is personal. It unquestionably ex- 
presses the tastes and ideals of the man who lives there. More 
than that, it shows that it is lived and enjoyed. There is 
not the slightest trace of newness or “professional decoration.” 
In other words, Miss Mattoon’s art has been larger than her 
materials. She has created a home where the decorator without 
sympathy and understanding would have furnished an apartment. 

Individuality, however, is not the only quality that distinguishes 
this apartment. The coloring is so mellow, soft and rich that one 
1s conscious only of its beauty. There are no sharp color lines 
between the separate rooms. All are blended together with ex- 
traordinary skill but without any assertive “color scheme” in evi- 
dence anywhere. I suspect, however, that we may seek the in- 
spiration for this color harmony in the beautiful old rug hanging 
over the Jacobean settle in the hall. In the background of that 
rug we have the tans that have been used on all the walls and in 
the design the mellow blues, reds and greens that have been used 
in the furnishings. The different colors are distributed through 
the rooms with much the same feeling for values as we feel in the 
rug itself. One might say possibly that there is a slight pre- 


dominance of red in the dining-room, of blue in the bedroom and 
green in the living-room, as indicated by the curtains, but while 
color variety is skilfully afforded in this way, the secret is re- 
vealed only by a clever analysis, not by the general effect. 

The rich combination of color is carried into all the rooms prin- 
cipally by means of the numerous Oriental rugs scattered about 
with lavish hand. They are to be found everywhere, the large 
ones on the floor, smaller ones on the tables and old saddle bag 
squares as pillow covers and chair seats. 

If the apartment suggests any period, it is the Jacobean. There 
are beautiful pieces of carved Jacobean furniture in all the rooms. 
The dining-room is wholly Jacobean with its fascinating old 
dresser, dower chest and double gate-legged table, all dating back 
to the seventeenth century. The table came from Seven Oaks, 
Kent, the dresser from Yorkshire and the dower chest from Sur- 
rey, England. The dresser and chest are beautifully carved and 
all are plainly hand wrought. The clock hanging over the fire- 
place is particularly interesting. The illustration shows plainly 
that it is made like a huge watch, only of inlaid mahogany instead 
of gold. It caine from Amsterdam and is known as a Bull’s-eye 
Clock. In the eighteenth century the well-to-do Dutchman placed 
a clock of this sort in the front of his house, apparently for the 
benefit of the passer-by. 

The dining-room is a beautiful room. The photographs can- 
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The Rosewood Bed and Miss Melissa Hale’s Wall Rug Are Very 
Harmonious 


not do it justice. The plain dark oak paneling makes a very 
effective background for the interesting old furniture. The win- 
dows anid: the lines of the fireplace are unusually good. The fire- 
place tiles aré dull and rich in color; the frieze shades from brown 
to a warmred, the shade over the dining-table, which has been 
cleverly transformed from the commonplace to the unusual, is 
covered with a piece of old silk in the same rich, harmonious tones 
and the Oriental rug combines them all in an absolutely satisfying 
way. The whole atmosphere of the room is one of quiet and 
restfulness. 

The principal beauty of the hall lies in the wonderful old rug 
to which we have just traced the suggestion for the general color 
treatment of the apartment. It dominates the hall with its rare 
mellowness of color. The settle, the carved Jacobean chairs, the 
Gothic chair and the unusual bit of Chinese weaving are all beau- 
tiful and interesting. 

A carved settle with a high back carries the Jacobean note into 
the living-room and immediately becomes the center of interest 
and comfort. The lamp on the writing-table is very unusual. It 
is made from an old Roman lamp as a base with a shade well 
adapted to its character. 

The bedroom is very simple, and in its simplicity very mascu- 
line. There is no superfluous furniture. What there is is primar- 
ily comfortable and convenient but at the same time beautiful and 
unusual. There is as much character in this room as there is in 
the dining-room, but it is very different. The old rosewood bed- 
stead looks particularly appropriate beneath a hooked rug made by 
Miss Melissa Hale, niece of Nathan Hale. The date 1804 and 
the initials M. H. are carefully worked into the rug. The rug as 
a whole is a work of art and must have taken more than one year 
of Melissa’s time. The wardrobe with its dignified lines and 
simple ornament has been converted into an unusually convenient 
dressing-case with trays, drawers and shelves all carefully ad- 
justed to the requirements in size and arrangements. 

Any man appreciates the decorator who makes his apartment 
comfortable and convenient. He despises the impractical. There 
must be no superfluous pieces of furniture; what there is must be 
strong and useful, and his chairs, beds and couches must be com- 
fortable. Woe betide the man or woman who gives him a chair 
that gives way when exposed to a little rough usage. His cur- 
tains must be made to draw across the windows at night by means 
of cords that work at a touch. There must not be so many that 
they cut out the light, and they must be tied back during the day 
so that they will neither blow out the window nor be in the way. 


His tables must be roomy and free from useless ornaments. His 
writing-table mast contain plenty of drawer space and must have 
a spacious top. Lamps must be placed conveniently for writing 
at his desk, for reading in his favorite chairs or for lounging on 
the couch when the fancy strikes him, Small stands for matches, 
ash trays and cigars must be almost as numerous and carefully 
laced. 
7 These criticisms made by a young bachelor whose apartment 
had just been brought to a triumphant finish by a decorator struck 
her as amusingly characteristic of men as a whole—his curtains 
blew out of the window, his rugs kicked up, and his new mattress 
was too high in the middle. Otherwise the apartment was perfect. 
Tie-backs quickly corrected the first trouble, patent floor snaps 
the second and time the third. If all criticisms could be met as 
easily, the decorator’s life would be comparatively free from care. 

In the bachelor’s apartment furnished by Miss Mattoon all of 
these practical matters have been skilfully met. Who shall say 
that the man’s point of view is not the correct one: comfort, good 
construction and convenience first, beauty second. It is the under- 
lying law for the best in art and craftsmanship. Consequently we 
need not feel surprised when a bachelor’s apartment retains a 
beauty of simplicity and dignity which is sometimes missing else- 
where. Most women will willingly sacrifice their comfort for 
what they consider beautiful without insisting, as they should, 
upon the perfect combination of the two. Many men, on the other 
hand, consider beauty of so little importance and value their com- 
fort and convenience so highly that wives find their house-furnish- 
ing problems extremely difficult. 

In Miss Mattoon’s own apartment there is dignity and simplic- 
ity. The fascinating casement windows and the plain but well- 
proportioned fireplace make a delightful background for some in- 
teresting’ pieces of old furniture. Conspicuous near one of the 
windows is a carved cupboard of Jacobean origin. It came from 
Blackheath House, Surrey, and the date, 1719, and initials of the 
owner are carved at the top. The doors swing on old wooden pegs 
with which it is put together. 

The beautiful winged chair standing in front of it was for four 
generations in the Aberfogle family of Seven Oaks, England, and 
the little nest of table standing nearby is of unusual interest. On 





A Corner in Miss Mattoon’s Apartment, Showing a Carved Jacobean 
Cupboard from Blackheath House, Surrey, a Wing Chair from Seven 
Oaks, and a Nest of Decorated Tables 
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The Fascinating Casement Window Throws Uut In Clear Kelet a 
Quaint Old Chair and Table from Seven Oaks 


the top of each table is an exquisite Italian scene in soft mellow 
colors inlaid with mother-of-pearl, while the graceful legs are 
decorated with gold and lustrous blue inlaid with painted jewels 
in a style suggestive of the old illuminated manuscripts. : 

An apartment furnished with the utmost skill in the selection 
and arrangement of colors and furniture lacks an added interest 
if everything is strictly modern. Aside from the superior work- 
manship and beauty of materials found in the old pieces, we are 
like children in our love for the stories connected with them. 

Looking at these apartments so distinctive in character re- 
minded me by vivid and amusing contrast of a bachelor’s apart- 
ment of quite a different type. He was a man with no taste for 
books or art. Nevertheless the principal room in his apartment 
was an Italian Renaissance library. Bookcases, filled with un- 
broken sets of the classics, specially bound in red morocco to 
match the color scheme of the room, lined the walls. A writing- 
table, laden with elaborate bronze curios suggestive of writing and 
an ink-stand that would hold a thimbleful of ink, all brought 
from Italy at great expense, indicated the purpose for which the 
room was intended, but the dark beamed ceiling, heavily carved 
and decorated and windows curtained three deep gave the room 
a dim religious light absolutely prohibitive to reading or writing. 
It was quite evident, however, that the owner had never taken so 
radical a step as to use it. 

Across the hall was a small Japanese reception room. The 
decorator had taken a trip to Japan to bring back both ideas and 
furnishings for this room. It was so true to type that there were 
no chairs for those supposed to be “received” there. Even the 
man’s bedroom contained an elaborate gold bedstead of fabulous 
value and curio cabinets of the Louis Quinze period. I began to 
lose hope of seeing a single spot sufficiently homelike for him to 
even read his paper or smoke a cigar, but at last we came upon 
it—a dressing-room nine feet square, looking out upon a brick 
wall. The valet was frankly ashamed of it, and I am sure it 
must have been a thorn in the flesh of the decorator. The apart- 
ment has since been refurnished by one who thought of it as a 
home first and is now thoroughly enjoyed by its owner. 

Furnishing rooms in different periods is a far more serious 
mistake in an apartment than in a house. In a large house, not 
in a small one, we can afford to be lavish with our space and can 
keep periods from clashing by means of closed doors. In an 
apartment, no matter how large it may be, we must make the 
most of all the space there is and must seek every possible means 
of creating an impression of it where it does not exist. Closed 
doors, other than those into the bedrooms and kitchens must be 
tabooed and all the rooms opening together must be treated so 
harmoniously in character and color that they form four parts 
of one large room rather than four distinct units. 





Moreover, it is not alone the rooms treated with an exaggerated 
regard for historical periods that fall apart into units. In a typ- 
ical New York apartment, where periods have not even been 
thought of, a dining-room paneled with oak wood and green 
burlap, a hall with white woodwork and a gray landscape paper 
relieved by a crimson rug and a living-room decorated in browns 
w th mahogany woodwork, each fairly good in itself, will dis- 
integrate before the eye just as effectually as an Italian Renais- 
sance dining-room, a Jacobean hall and a Chinese Chippendale 
drawing-room. While the periods are not as clearly defined, 
the style of each room is distinctly different and there is no ef- 
fort to draw them together even with the color. The woodwork 
throughout should have been the same, the walls harmonious and 
the furniture and furnishing similar in color and character. In- 
stead, we have a suggestion of the Craftsman style in the dining- 
room, a Colonial atmosphere in the hall and a strictly modern 
note in the living-room, while the color line between the rooms 
is very clearly drawn. 

In color lies the great secret of unity. It is never wise to de- 
velop distinctly different color-schemes in rooms that open to- 
gether, but it is more unwise in an apartment than elsewhere. 
The same color-scheme worked out in all the rooms with slight 
variations to avoid monotony will create a surprising illusion of 
space and will even make it possible to overlook the architectural 
differences in the woodwork which we would remove were the 
expense of reconstruction not so great. 

Harmonious color is the great solvent and nowhere could we 
have a better example of its magic power and of its clever manip- 
ulation than in this bachelor apartment illustrated, with its color- 
scheme based upon that masterpiece of color, an Oriental rug of 
the sixteenth century. 





The Plain But Well-Proportioned Brick Fireplace Makes a Delightful 
Background for Some Interesting Furniture 





HE whole 
thought 
of house- 


lighting 
today is to imitate 
daylight in so far 
as possible, to ob- 
tain in a room a 
soft, even diffu- 
sion of light that 
will prevent glare 
and eye-strain, 
lend to any in- 
terior the charm 
that comes from 
reposeful  sur- 
roundings, and 
fit harmoniously 
into any chosen 
decorative 
scheme, It is a curious fact that, until very 
recently, lighting and lighting fixtures were 
given less thought and attention in planning 
a house than any other constructive or dec- 
orative feature. In the average home, even in 
the homes of people of wealth, the propor- 
tion of money expended on the lighting is, 
I am told, less than five per cent. of the 
total cost of the house, whereas ten per 
cent., say the experts, is not too much to in- 
sure proper installation and fixtures that 
not only fit their surroundings but are cor- 
rect in scientific lighting principles. 

When you plan the decoration of your 
home, nowadays, you can select the lighting 
effects to harmonize with any decorative 
scheme, for the best modern fixtures and 
their glassware are now made to conform 
to the new lighting thought in its relation 
to our physical and mental well-being ; and 
also they combine efficiency with true dec- 
orative qualities. If a Mission or Crafts- 
man plan has been chosen, there are fixtures 
and portables to go with the furnishings ; a 
Chinese Chippendale room need no longer 
be marred by a Rococco chandelier. A 
porcelain table lamp of appropriate design, 
with shade of silk or porcelain, wall sconces 
of metal in Chinese design with tiny Chi- 
nese silk screens can now be had to carry 
out the decorative thought of such a room. 
This is a good example of the recent de- 
velopment in house-lighting as applied to 
decoration. 

In the summer cottage, where wicker 
furniture and cretonne predominate, there 
are hanging wicker baskets lined with fig- 
ured silk or glazed cretonne, enclosing elec- 
tric lights; table and reading lamps with 
cretonne shades, and even table standard 
lamps, with body and shade of wicker. An 
especially charming one that I recently saw 
was made in the form of a white Doric 
column, surmounted by four metal arms, 
each bearing an electric light enclosed in a 
glazed cretonne lantern. 





A Unique Translucent 
Wall Panel 





The illustrations in this article are used through the 
courtesy of the Tiffany Studios, the National X-Ray Re- 
Hector Co., the New York Edison Company, Interna- 
tional Shade Co., H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


By CLARA BROWN LYMAN 


Period schemes are also correctly fol- 
lowed in the new lighting effects, and from 
our lovely Colonial to the motifs of Imperial 
France, fixtures and furnishings combine 
to make an interior that is as historically 
correct as it is beautiful to behold. 

Not only do these wonderful new light- 
ing effects harmonize with decorative 
schemes, but they all conform in structure 
and principle to the new scientific methods 
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Hanging Bowl with Semi-Indirect 
Light Leaded Glass 


of illumination. This is very different from 
the early history of house-lighting, and for 
this new and sane condition we have to 
thank the illuminating engineers, that re- 
cently developed body of experts whose ac- 
tivities were first called into being by the 
alarming increase of eye-strain in this 
country. 

It is difficult to believe, as you enter your 
door, press a button, or turn a key in the 
wall, thereby flooding the house with light, 
that the whole subject of artificial illumi- 
nation has been developed within the mem- 
ory of many still living. Indeed, it seems 
incredible that it is only thirty years ago 
since electric lights were invented by Edi- 
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Well Designed Side Bracket for 
Direct Lighting 


son, and adopted by a few daring souls, 
who, their townsmen felt, took their lives 
in their hands when they consented to have 
installed in their homes this mysterious new 
power which had apparently been coaxed 
from the heavens and harnessed, like some 
chafing Titan, to do man’s bidding. __ 

When gas was first introduced, pipes 
were run, exposed and unadorned, up in- 
terior walls, across the ceilings, and then 
connected with an ugly rod curved at the 
lower end to hold a tip from which the 
lighted gas emitted in a flickering yellow 
flame. There was not the slightest thought 
of an attempt at any decoration in fixtures 
in those first few years of gas-lighting. 
It seemed too unsure and unsafe a thing, 
this bringing a combustible into a house. But 
as the lighting company perfected its ser- 
vice and equipment, iron mains replacing 
the old wooden ones, public confidence in- 
creased, and, as it became apparent that 
gas was to be a permanent illuminant, or- 
nament appeared in fixture designs, and 
the chandelier was introduced. That there 
are still in existence many of these ugly, 
primitive brass things, covered with scroll 
work and other intricate designs, is aston- 
ishing proof of how very recent is our 
awakening. 

At that time the flame was still unpro- 
tected, and the eyes of the present genera- 
tion are doubtless suffering in some degree 
from the flickering lights of those early 
days. Finally, clear glass shades were in- 
troduced, set in brass rims supported by 
prongs which held the shade in an upright 
position. These afforded no protection to 
the eyes; they acted more as wind-shields 
for the flame. 

One of the popular chandelier designs of 
this period had fringes of glass balls hang- 
ing from every possible arm and angle. 
Then the fixture-makers became more dar- 
ing, and the massive crystal and bronze 
chandeliers came into vogue. Indeed, | 
can recall that the social standing of peo- 
ple in our town once depended largely upon 














how massive 
and ornamental 
a chandelier 
hung in their 
parlor! 

The introduc- 
tion of electric- 
ity changed the 
situation very 
little at first, 
but the growth 
of the new 
power as an il- 
luminant de- 
manded the re- 
modeling of the 
gas fixtures for 
the introduction of electric wiring. Un- 
protected bulbs were now installed along- 
side the gas jet, the wiring being carried 
up the walls across the ceilings and down 
the fixtures, unconcealed, just as the gas 
pipes were first installed. 

For a long time electric lights in the 
home went unshaded, for brilliancy 
seemed the most desirable quality in light- 
ing, irrespective of its effect upon the eyes, 
or its detraction from decorative atmos- 
phere. Then came the craze for ornament 
that characterized the mid-Victorian era, 
and fixtures followed the general trend. 
Vines, scrolls, wreathes, grotesques, con- 
ventionalized human figures everywhere 
the eye rested, or rather wandered (for 
there was little rest for the eye in those 
days) it looked upon writhing lines and 
distorted shapes, illuminated here and 
there with brilliant spots. 

Coverings for electric bulbs were the 
next step, called shades by courtesy only, 
as they flared away fron: the light source, 
giving not the slightest , otection, and in 
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An Interesting Bedroom Where Direct Light Is 
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A Bedroom In a New York House Where the Chief Light Comes from a Crystal Hanging 


Fixture in the Centre of the Ceiling 


many cases decreasing the amount of light. 
Particularly was this true of the colored 
shades, both for gas and electricity, that 
were supposed to give an artistic effect, 
and of the etched clear glass that scattered 
the light in all directions. 

The invention of the gas mantle com- 
peting with electricity for brilliance did 
away finally with the open jet flame and 
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Obtained from Side Brackets of Colonial Pat- 


tern with Cut Glass Prisms 


required a new kind of attachment, but 
until recently these highly brilliant light 
sources, like the electric bulbs, were left 
exposed to the eye. 

In this condition house-lighting went 
on, the styles in fixtures changing very 
little until the growth of the cities and the 
great industries forced an increasingly 
large proportion of people to work by arti- 
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Double Side Bracket Suitable for Colonial 
Rooms 





ficial light. Then, when we began to dis- 
cover that, as a nation, something was the 
matter with our eyes, we attributed it to 
everything but the right source. 

The great industries were the first to 
discover that the increase in poor eyesight 
among their workers was due in a large 
measure to improper artificial lighting. 
At once they engaged experts to investi- 
gate these conditions, driven by the econ- 
omy of efficiency. What they learned 
from this investigation, is now being eager- 
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VARIOUS PRACTICAL DESIGNS FOR INDIRECT AND SEMI- 
INDIRECT SCHEMES OF LIGHTING 








ly applied to the home and we are just beginning to wonder how 
we have ever endured so long the over-brilliant, inartistic light- 
ing of yesterday. 

Four modern methods of lighting have been evolved as a result 
of scientific experiment and thought. Chronologically they are: 
the Direct, the Concealed, the Indirect, and the Semi-indirect. 
The three last named are an attempt to protect the eyes by con- 
cealing the light source and using the ceiling as a reflector; but 
even the Direct system, which is the oldest, and until now the 
one most in use, has been so improved that it is not only more 
efficient than formerly, but follows the new principles of eye 
protection. All these systems attempt to conserve light, mini- 
mize waste, avoid glare, increase lighting efficiency, and replace 
brilliancy with mellowness. 

One of the most important reforms they have brought about 
is the complete revolution in the style of lighting fixtures, and 
the kind of glassware they carry. As the Indirect systems use 
the ceiling for reflection and diffusion, it follows naturally that 
the fixtures must be designed to throw the light upward. The 
most efficient form for the new lighting methods was found to 
be a cup or bowl-like shape in which powerful lamps could be 
set, and so the designers evolved the graceful hanging discs, or 
bowls, suspended from the ceiling by chains that are rapidly re-  - ; , 
placing the old-time dome and chandelier. Chandelier with Electric Candles 

The Indirect system depends entirely upon the ceiling for light Suitable for Halls and Large Rooms 
diffusion ; consequently most of the fixtures are of metal, lined Where a Central Light is Needed 
with glass reflectors in which are set powerful electric bulbs or 
gas mantles, for these systems can be used with either medium. 
These reflectors direct the light against the white ceiling, whence 
it is diffused evenly throughout the room, so that one can read 
with perfect ease in a far corner. A recent development of this 
system combines plain white opaque or colored leaded glass with 
the metal, giving the effect of an illuminated bowl. This has 
been done merely for decorative effect, as practically no light 
penetrates through, the bowl being lined with glass reflectors as 
in the metal container. A new table lamp recently perfected by 
the inventor of this system combines both the Direct and Indirect 
principles in an efficient and artistic way. At the top of a stand- 
ard are clustered several bulbs which throw the light downward ; 
set just above them is a metal cup lined with glass reflectors in 
which powerful lights are set, thus following the Indirect prin- 
ciple. The whole is completely covered with a silk shade and 
one can have either effect by merely turning on one or the other 
set of lights. 

The Semi-indirect system is a development of the Indirect, and 
differs from it in that the containers are wholly of glass, and 
that while the ceiling plays an important part in diffusion, some 
of the light filters through, shedding a mellow glow upon the ae 
room. This style of fixture is practically the same, a bowl or ™ == 
disc suspended by chains, and its decorative possibilities are al- Translucent Bowl 























Enclosed Ceiling Direct Light 


most limitless, because of the variety of 
glassware that can be used and its adapt- 
ability to ornament. 

Opalescent, translucent, tinted, and iri- 
descent glass is used in all sorts of artistic 
shapes, some resembling the corolla of a 
flower, others taking form of shells. 
Some of the glass is beautifully etched; 
some is thick in quality, with a surface 
that is either “rippled” or looks as though 
the glass had been pulled into crude, curv- 
ing lines. Some of the glass is cut in re- 
lief; some of it is given an ivory finish; 
some delicately tinted in pastel shades. It 
can be had in “Period” designs, and other 
designs to harmonize with any decorative 
scheme, and there are some charming fix- 
tures of plain white ground glass set in a 
simple metal rim. One kind of glass is 
cloudy in appearance, and when lighted, 
throws a faint tinge of color; another that 
is white when unlighted, gives, when il- 
luminated, a mellow glow suggestive of 
the color of a sunset rose. Genuine ala- 
baster and Mexican Onyx are 
also used with charming effect, 
and there are beautiful bowls 
and shades of mother-of-pearl, 
a material which is not only ef- 
ficient, but very decorative. 

Hanging baskets, silk and cre- 
tonne lined, are charmingly 
used in this system. Another 
novelty is a container made en- 
tirely of glazed cretonne. These 
effects are obviously merely for 
decorative purposes, but they fit 
wonderfully into certain deco- 
rative schemes, and have the ad- 
vantage of being adapted easily 
to change of lining at the whim 
of the owner. 

Nor is the Direct system be- 
hind the others in readapting it- 
self to the new lighting thought. 
The ugly old-time chandelier is 
fast disappearing, and in_ its 
place is an artistic central over- 
head fixture in various forms, 
one of which is a circular metal 
band, plain or ornamented, from 
which several lights are hung 
by chains, opalescent or tinted 
glassware completely covering 
the light source, and the tips of 
the bulbs or gas mantles frosted. 
_ This type of fixture is replac- 
ing the dining-room dome, and 
is hung high out of the eye- 
range, wall and table lights be- 
ing added, if desired for gen- 
eral illumination. If one wishes 
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Semi-Indirect Lights of Mexican Onyx 
to depend wholly upon an overhead light 


for reading or working, special prismatic 
glassware, scientifically designed to con- 





A Hall In German Home Showing Simple Hanging Lamp 
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Enclosed Ceiling Light 


serve and concentrate the light, may be 
had. 

Another form of central overhead light 
has the lamps set into a band, others carry 
the lights upright, and there are many 
beautiful fixtures set with electric candles. 
In each case the light source is completely 
protected. If you have central chandeliers 
or brackets of the Direct type, and want to 
have them changed to Semi-indirect, it is 
a simple and inexpensive matter, requiring 
only the purchase of a cup-like attachment, 
into which can be set an inverted shade of 
some of the new glassware. An electrician 
will adjust the fixtures for you at a nom- 
inal cost. 

There are also clusters of lights set 
against or near the ceiling, either wholly 
enclosed in a translucent disc or covered 
with efficient glassware, the bulbs frosted 
at the tips. Wall brackets which have for 
years been one of the greatest sources of 
eye-strain, are being for the most part done 
away with. Where they are re- 
tained, however, they may be 
made practically harmless by 
covering them with some of the 
new glassware when they make 
good individual reading lights; 
or, with silk or tinted glass if a 
merely decorative effect is de- 
sired. 

Table lamps have also yielded 
to the new thought and whether 
for gas, electricity, or oil, are 
so arranged that the light source 
is completely concealed from the 
eye. The best practical table 
lamp has a plain translucent 
white or light-green shade, but 
there is almost no limit to the 
variety and beauty of the new 
portables that are for decorative 
purposes only. A _ particularly 
lovely new table light of this 
class is of alabaster or marble, 
designed in a mushroom shape 
and completely enclosing the 
light. It is not more than six 
inches high, and when lighted 
shows the veining of the mate- 
rial. All the new glassware used 
in the Semi-indirect system is 
also used for table-lamp shades. 
This feature of house lighting 
will be discussed and illustrated 
in the December number in “The 
Lighting of Halls and Living- 
Rooms” with special reference 
to the right choice of fixtures 
with certain color schemes. 
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ELIA THAXTER used to sing the 
praises of the poppy seed and to 
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If several persons will club together for a 
good-sized order they will get much more 
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voice her wonder at the glory en- value for the money invested. 
compassed by its tiny shell. There diastase ancl 
is something of the same mystery in a bulb : : ] 
—so seemingly inert, yet with so much = is fairly oy “7 < oul . fees bulb i 
beauty enshrined within its heart; appar- W'*" P gc Peg x . d : A ib is f agen 
ently so lifeless, but so quickly responding S™ooth and tresh and the bulb is firm an 
to the magic combination of warmth and S°lid to the touch it is safe to assume that 1 
moisture; the various kinds so much alike, it is all right. _But if the surface iS wrin- y 
but concealing such distinctive beauty. kled from partial drying or if the interior 
Among all the gardening activities of the 15 Soft, the bulb is poor. The dreaded basal ; 
yéar the planting of the spring-flowering rot is one of the commonest troubles with 
bulbs for winter blooming is unique. In bulbs. It is a disease that rapidly reduces ; 
spite of cold and wind and snow we are the interior to powder, often leaving a fair F 
planting for spring blossoms out of season, exterior. iyo such a bulb is slightly ; 
and success is so certain that we may feel pinched, t Pyne generally separate: P 
satisfied with the work at every stage. . Thi niga oF trom ft ; - 
Most people fail to get the greatest en- _ This basal rot is often accompanied by a t 
joyment from these spring-flowering bulbs wie di mite Fag the — pig a 7. ” f 
because of their limited choice. Hyacinths be pepe b Aigo = ih ° | green * P 
and double daffodils are too often the limit — os, Copecmany Of Crocuecs OF 0 
of selection. But to these should be added a a anionge 9 val much p rs wdery dust t 
ae isk EGE i ih the Campernelle jonquils, paper-white nar- pad i oh ould be refused or re- b 
oa cissus, crocus, French Roman hy acinths, The florists and seedsmen commonly offer j 
P : agg = besarte * scan the so-called double-nosed bulbs at higher 
(nog es 5 el iar poet prices. While more flowers are likely to be : 
I lecti ‘eti P h ly th obtained from these, they are generally not P 
which are recommended in the catalogs for °° large and perfect as those from single- 
forcing purposes. They are much more —_ 9 ~ 7 - le gs — p 
¢ likely to give good results than the others. PRRTEE SO USIOE EEL POT See emer 
3 In few things can co-operative buying be METHODS OF PLANTING U 
§ done to better advantage than in purchasing One of the fascinations of these bulbs p 
ct these bulbs. The rates by the hundred are lies in the variety of ways they can be p 
much more reasonable than by the dozen. grown for indoor blossoming. Soil, fiber, 2 
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Large Triple Nosed Narcissus Bulbs 


sand, gravel or water—all these serve to 
bring about beautiful results. As a rule, 
doubtless the best results are to be obtained 
by the use of sandy garden loam in paper or 
pottery flower pots. It is only necessary 
to place the bulb in the soil, barely covering 
it, water freely and set away in a cool dark 
place for a few weeks. The roots will then 
develop ahead of the leaves. After this 
period is over, the plants are to be brought 
to warmth and sunlight, where they will 
rapidly send up leaves and flowers. 

When bulbs are grown in fiber, sand or 
gravel, these substances serve simply as 
holdfasts for the roots. The growing plant 
gets its nourishment from the material 
stored in the bulb, supplemented by that de- 
rived from the air and water. The treat- 
ment is similar to that of the bulbs grown in 
soil, the period of coolness for root devel- 
opment being very important. One advan- 
tage of these inert materials is that they can 
be placed in attractive water-tight flower 
jars of many kinds. 

Many of the larger early-flowering bulbs 
can be grown simply in water. For this 
purpose the regular hyacinth glasses are ad- 
mirable, but various other forms may well 
be utilized. Broad, low flower bowls are 
particulariy desirable. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way to 
utilize these plants is to have an attractive 
pottery flower-box in which they are 
placed in succession. Such boxes in many 
attractive forms are now available. 


The bulbs listed in the catalogs as Dutch 
Roman, or Miniature Hyacinths, are simply 
small bulbs of various varieties of single 
Dutch Hyacinths, These have not been 
growing so many seasons in Holland as the 
ordinary larger Dutch Hyacinths, and, in 
consequence, are cheaper than the large 
bulbs that have been developed longer. 

These miniature hyacinths are very satis- 
factory for winter blooming. Their chief 
advantage is their low cost, so that more 
bulbs can be afforded than if one buys the 
larger sizes. In the retail catalogs they are 
listed at about forty cents a dozen, or three 
dollars a hundred. 

The same varieties are commonly offered 
for forcing among the miniature hyacinths 
as among the standard sizes. The chief 
colors are pink, blue and white. The pink 
sorts vary from the soft blush of Gigantea 
through the deep rose of Gertrude, to the 
bright tint of Moreno, or the crimson scar- 
let of the Roi des Belges. 

The most important blue varieties are 
these: Czar Peter, light lavender blue; 
Queen of the Blues, silvery azure blue; 
Grand Maitre, deep porcelain blue; King of 
the Blues, a rich deep blue tone. 

Among the pure white kinds, L’Inno- 
cence, La Grandesse and Mme. Van der 
Hook are perhaps the best, about in the 
order named. A very attractive blush 
white flower spike is shown by Grandeur a 
Merveille. For many decorative purposes 
the dwarf varieties are recommended. 





A Basket of Chinese Lily Bulbs 
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Chinese Lily Bulbs in Pottery Bowl with 
Foundation of Stones 





Dutch Roman Hyacinths 











San Francisco in Miniature 


ERE was the thought: How to make 

H a city flat look like a real home. 

How to have air, sun, a place to 

sleep out—a garden; a place to 

rest, read and dream under the blue sky of 
California. 

The lot, facing east and west, was twen- 
ty-five feet wide, and hardly more than fifty 
deep. Situated on one of the hill slopes of 
San Francisco, it had a natural drop run- 
ning to a small street in the rear, and com- 
manded a superb view of mountain and 
bay from one side with a panoramic pic- 
ture of the city’s homes, parks and boule- 
vards from the other. The question was, 
then, how to build on this very limited 
space so as to get some geturns for the 
money invested ($200 per front foot), yet 
not entirely omit the artistic possibilities. 
Many difficulties seemed to crop up, par- 
ticularly as the lot was unusually small; 
but, with the determination to make it 
“something different,” and with the thought 
of a breathing space ever present while 
making plans, the garden grew of its own 
accord while the house was nothing more 
substantial than a blueprint. 

It was decided to build three flats, not 
counting three good-sized rooms and bath 
on the lowest level, provided for by the nat- 
ural drop of the lot toward the rear street, 
the upper flat being a double flat or two- 
story house, and the possibilities for the 
longed-for garden looming large, as it was 
seen that the roof of the middle flat could 
be utilized in a delightful manner for this 
purpose. Plans, with the garden as a cen- 
tral thought, were drawn, and building 
beguri 

The ground flat has two bedrooms facing 
the west, and getting the afternoon sun as 
does the entire front of the building. The 
living- and dining-rooms are at the east end 
of the flat, and are connected by folding 
doors, while the end of each room has a 
large bay window, the center of which is a 
double French door leading out upon a 
porch the entire width of the house. This 
porch is repeated on the middle flat. In 
fact, the ground and middle flat are alike 
except that in front of the house the ground 
flat has no bay window, whereas the mid- 
dle flat has two—one in each bedroom, ex- 
tending over the sidewalk. 

The kitchens in all three flats are in the 


A CITY ROOF 
GARDEN 


By LUCY B. JEROME 


center on one side, the bathrooms being on 
the other. Each kitchen has a good-sized 
porch with a covered bin for coal, wood 
and garbage can. There are also small 
covered bins for vegetables. The refrig- 
erators are on the porch, but face the pan- 
try, being so built in the house that ice can 
be deposited from the porch side, while the 
door of the refrigerator opens into the 
pantry. 

Each living-room has an open fireplace, 
and each bedroom a gas grate. The bath- 
tubs are flat on the tiled floors, allowing no 
spaces for dust to collect. 

The double, or two-story, flat fulfils all 
expectations of a “real” home. The ar- 
rangement differs from that of the two 
lower flats in that while the bay-window 
bedrooms are the same in front of the house 
on the first floor, in place of the two rooms 
at the rear there is a single large dining- 
room, 18 by 25, with a bay window in cen- 
ter and double French doors on each side, 
opening on a view porch. This room has a 
very large open fireplace in bronze brown 
tiles, with black iron nail-head band. On 
one side of the fireplace is a leaded glass 
bookcase, and on the other a window seat. 
This room is finished in soft, brown 
Hawaiian Koa wood with beamed ceilings. 

The second story of this double flat con- 
tains one large living-room, 18 by 25, across 
the entire front of the house. The room is 
almost all glass, as there are two windows 
on each end, one large one in center and two 
on each side of same, making nine in all. 
These are all casement windows except the 
large center one, which is a plain, or view, 
window. From this, one gets a glorious 
view of city, mountain and bay. Connect- 
ing with this room by a short hall are bath- 
room, dressing-room and shower, the last 
built in the dressing-room ; and a large arch 





The Garden is 22 by 25 feet. 
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Another View of the City 


at the extreme end leads into a library, 16 
by 16. From this library, one passes out 
through French doors into—the garden! 

This roof-garden is one of the very few in 
San Francisco. It is on the eastern end of 
the building, and is 22 by 25. Sheltered 
from the west by the two rooms just de- 
scribed, it overlooks the rear street at an 
elevation of 60 feet, the front of the build- 
ing being 45 feet high. The roof is a reg- 
ular tar and gravel roof, covered with 3-inch 
boards placed one-half inch apart, making 
an open flooring through which rain can 
run along the tar roof to the escape pipes 
connected with the sewer pipes in the light 
well. In the center of the garden is a large 
circular flower tub with flat edge, eight 
inches wide, and shingled sides. From this 
rises high into the clear, blue air, a slender 
palm, under which are bright masses of 
daisies, pansies, tulips and violets with a 
daintily nodding border of lobelia and 
French pinks. No matter what the state of 
the weather, the veriest misanthrope yields 
to the perennial charm of that bright spot. 
Around the garden sides are boxes, shingled 
to correspond with the center bed, and from 
these clamber all manner of vines—honey- 
suckles, Montana clematis, Virginia creeper, 
Australian pea vine, Kenilworth ivy and 
columbine—all striving to reach the top of 
the garden railing, which is backed with 
glass for protection against the winds—and 
making a picture of “green things a-grow- 
ing” which gives a delightful vista from the 
street below, and makes a bower of heaven- 
ly green for the occupants of the porch be- 
low, as that porch juts out over the street, 
thus affording a view. 

In two corners of the garden stand large 
Japanese tubs in which grow mountain 
cedars, each about eight feet high. In the 
long box at one side are massed the roses— 
Cherokee, La France, De Wooten, and the 
old-fashioned cabbage rose full of fra- 
grance and sweetness, as well as numbers of 
the more modern varieties from the dainty 
little pink-brambly bloom to the magnificent 
stateliness of the Jacqueminot—while in 
every available space are plants, ferns and 
vines of every description—making a scene 
of prodigal Nature which, while bestowing 
every color and variety of plant and flower, 
is yet harmonious and enchanting in the ex- 
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The Pines Add to the Beauty 


treme. There are dwarf maples, small pine 
trees, palms, and the wonderful hardy vine 
plant which is a vine with a fine leaf, like 
maiden hair. 

Around the base of all chimneys, and in 
every unsightly corner, have been placed 
flower boxes with growing nasturtiums and 
sweet peas, the latter being placed in a row 
at the back of each flower-bed, making a 
delicate and sweet-scented background for 
the gayer flowers. Cosmos is planted in 
small tubs, and, late in the year, makes bril- 
liant patches of color here and there. Bos- 
ton ivy covers the stone chimney, at the 
back .of which are pansies, carnations and 
two varieties of daisies—the big Shasta and 
the common field flower. In the center of 
the chimney a large, “giant clam” shell is 
supported by a post, which is in turn cov- 
ered with heavy bark, giving it a thorough- 
ly rustic appearance, while goldfish of all 
sizes and ages dart about in the clear, cool 
water with which the shell is kept constantly 
filled. To the left of this chimney swings 
an oblong bird house—half enclosed in 
glass and half in screen, where canaries and 
sociable finches live and sing the year 
round, coming out of their bower every 
morning to fly and chirp among the flowers 
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The Flower Boxes Are Shingled to Correspond with the Centre Bed 











The Views Seem Never Twice Alike 


and bushes of the garden, and apparently 
so well satisfied with their quarters that they 
make no effort to fly away. On the top of 
their cage or house is another flower-box, 
with long, pendant sprays of drooping green 
at which the canaries peck and pull with 
their sharp little beaks, seeming quite venge- 
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The Bird House 


ful at times in their desire to do better than 
the finches. Still farther to the left stands 
a small vine-covered pergola, with fern logs 
and hanging baskets swinging from various 
points overhead, and directly under it, 
placed at an angle where the pleasant 
warmth of the afternoon sun will be most 
agreeable, is an ample swinging couch. 

One sees north, south, east, west; the 
location of the coming Panama exposi- 
tion, the distant mountain heights—the 
dark skyline of the Sierra Nevadas and 
the Cascades, and the perfect outline of the 
Indian Sleeping Maiden on the rosy crest 
of Tamalpais. Here, on this view roof, are 
flowers—growing wistaria, in long, droop- 
ing purple sprays, yellow jasmine, coreop- 
sis and riotous marigolds—both in flower- 
boxes, and climbing over the pergola at the 
entrance steps. More Japanese tubs hold 
hardy trees warranted to withstand the 
winds, which sometimes sweep over this 
elevation with great force; geraniums—red 
and white, toss and sway their scented blos- 
soms in the breeze, and pepper trees rustle 
and whisper as if alive. 

It is pleasant “to rest, and read, and 
dream,” and forget that, after all, it is but a 
flat, with part of the roof made beautiful. 
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The Central Point In the Garden—the Japanese Tub of Flowers 
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VIRGINIA ROBIE, Editor 
BEAUTY AND THE TOWN-HOUSE 
‘6 4 BANDON hope, all ye who enter here.” How common this 
attitude on leaving the spaciousness, the airiness and un- 
conventionality of the country place. But shall we forfeit in- 
terest in the city home because the features distinguishing this 
“brick box with tin lid” are verily three Hills of Difficulty? 
True, the house in the block gets light and air, tunnel-wise 
_ from two ends only. True, with rooms on superimposed planes 
how to minimize stair climbing becomes a serious consideration. 
Also, land values put a premium upon spaciousness and aggra- 
vate the danger of getting snowed under with furnishings. 
“Things are in the saddle and ride us” more than ever today 
when so many alluring objects cry out to us to be possessed. 
Therefore all the more need to heed dignity and beauty. 

In town, moreover, there are so many intellectual and social 
advantages to be seized that the home beautiful ought not to 
demand an inordinate share of attention on its own behalf. Rather 
it should be a haven of refreshing calm and harmonious color 
whither to flee from the multitude of clamorous outside interests. 

Problem brimful of possibilities! And at length experimenta- 
tion begins. At length we discover window arrangements aiming 
at a maximum of light and air. At last we see thought taken to 
concentrate the service departments. 

As for the esthetic satisfactions, we are not yet sufficiently 
simple and direct. The theme admits of endless variations, but 
the great thing is the spirit with which the problem is attacked. 
And here we arrive at the vital importance of personality. What 
we would iterate and reiterate is this: the problem is worthy of 
personal attack. It is neither commonplace toil nor idle task; 
rather it is enlisting in the noble service of art to strive for a 
town-house beautiful. 

4 
THE HOUSE IN THE BLOCK 


HERE are a few residential blocks in New York City that 
successfully resist the ever-encroaching commercial tide. It 
would be hard to say whether they persist because of an eddy in 
the current that gives them protection or because they were so 
well planned that the owners are too well satisfied to give them 
up. Prominent among the reasons for the evident satisfaction 
of the owners are the wise planning and the forethought that gave 
these little garden spots permanent light and air and a little 
piece of garden or lawn in sight of some portion of the house. 
The commoner type of house, built with the rapacious rear ex- 
tension that shuts out the owner’s light and the light of the 
neighbors is the first to be deserted by the owner. Such houses 
pass rapidly through the stages of private residence, boarding- 
house, store and finally demolition. But the little house persists. 





It is shallow in depth from front to back, with comparatively 
good light in all the rooms. The back yards are correspondingly 
deep, and together with the neighbors’ yards give abundant light 
and air to all the rear rooms. 

There are a few blocks left in the city of this character, un- 
spoiled by the rear extension and the overgrown height of stories, 
These make an inviting field for the slight alterations necessary 
to bring them in harmony with modern conditions. One feature 
of these alterations is the tendency to utilize the yard in the rear 
as an adjunct of the master’s portion of the house rather than as 
an adjunct of the cook’s. This has been brought about by plac- 
ing the dining-room in the rear with brick terrace, ornamental 
garden and pergola practically as part of the room and on the 
same level. The kitchen is placed in the front of the house, 
where, the claim is made, it properly belongs. 

There are some practical difficulties encountered in this revolu- 
tionary change of base, but it seems that they have been overcome 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. Even the vexing question of 
the garbage man has been settled by the method of incineration 
which leaves only a small but very precious quantity of ash, 
which is taken out to the rose garden in the rear. The approach 
to the house in the front does not differ essentially fro mothers 
of the stereotyped class as far as compulsion from the change 
of plan is concerned. Indeed, this variation of plan, as is gen- 
erally the case, gives opportunity for a variation of treatment 
that is welcome in the city house. It is a safe assumption that 
these houses with their charming gardens and pergolas in the 
rear, with their sunlight and privacy, will be the last to succumb 
to the march of commercialism, and will outlast by a generation 
the greedy, unreserved and pushing rear extension house. 

Science has provided us with many artificial comforts, but as 
yet has provided us with no satisfactory substitute for natural 
light and air. In all departments of planning, from the country 
house with its enveloping veranda or covered porches, the city 
house with its rear extension, and finally the skyscraper that de- 
pends on “getting there” first, we are either cheating ourselves 
or cheating others or being cheated ourselves by the skyscrapers 
of our neighbors. 

<= 


THE TUDOR PERIOD 


MPRINTED in the minds of all who concern themselves with 
domestic architecture are the practicability and serviceability 

as well as the beauty of the Tudor style. In many ways does it 
appeal to our age, civilization and ambitions. It is, of course, on 
the face of it, a compromise style, a style combining two great 
schools, the Romantic or Gothic, the pseudo-classic or Renais- 
sance. It is the product of a people who were forced to readjust 
themselves to a new order of things, political and social. The 
period was one of reformation of matters religious and domestic. 
Indeed, the Tudor style could well be spoken of as the commence- 
ment of domestic architecture as we classify it today. There is a 
straightforwardness and honesty of purpose which appeals to the 
heart as well as the judgment and reason. It has, withal, not only 
picturesque qualities but qualities that make English architecture 
lovable—yes, lovable—and which particularly appeal to the sensi- 
tive American, to the worth-while American, he who loves his 
country and who values the sunlight, who has in his make-up 
certain cultivated qualities and, above all, who believes in a 


square deal for building material as well as for men and women! , 


Of course, everyone knows the history and how it happened—the 
three great events which led to the creation of the style. Every 
schoolboy knows of the great Henry. He knows also of the 
disastrous inroads into the nobility by the Wars of the Roses, the 
magnificence of the English court at that time, the dissolution of 
the monasteries and the fact that one-third of the land went to the 
laymen—an enforced transfer from the church—and that, with 
that transfer of property went a transfer of architectural ambi- 
tions and methods of handling building schemes. 

It was the outcome of a period of unusual interest. Printing 
had just been invented. The critical spirit was everywhere. Old 
beliefs were being questioned. Spencer was writing delightful 
poems. Hooper was philosophizing, building the essential legal 
framework of a social compact, as he called it. A new system of 
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measurement was applied to things of the past and of the present. 

Critics have lavished their contempt on the application to our 
more recent houses of that section of French period of ornamen- 
tation that is generally characterized as pseudo-classic, because it 
is felt to be out of place with our times and with our general 
understanding of things. By general consent, much modern 
French ornament, from its inception, is declared often to be too 
edantic, too exacting, too dictatorial and impossible. Archi- 
tects and house owners have accepted the style for what it is 
worth, luxurious, grand, but often overbearing, uncompromising. 


= 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


N his return from Europe last week, Mr. Tiffany said: “I 
am much encouraged by the outlook in Germany. The 
windows are much lighter and brighter and more cheerful. Of 
course, they are still painting subjects, many of which are very 
beautiful. There is, however, today, considerable attention given 
to the introduction of jewel-like qualities in the glass itself. It 
is very pleasing. I did not find anything new in France. Of 
course, Lalique is working busily with his enamels, and the 
cubists are hammering away, but I think they will peeter out. 
The idea of uniting literature with art does not seem to be very 
successful. Art is a means of expression of infinitely delicate 
feelings. No philosophy or method or system of science is 
likely to help it very much. Decoration is not a matter of argu- 
ment. In Venice they are doing the same old thing as of old, 
beautiful, monotonous in a way, yes—” and then with a burst 
of enthusiasm—‘“that skilful Venice, wonderful! Regarding 
sculpture, I did not see the new work by Rodin, of which you 
speak.” The painter was asked what he thought of the fountains 
in Paris, and he was asked this in view of his known interest in 
water as a decorative agent and because of the tireless study he 
has given to this vital element of the garden as well as of the 
house. With an affectionate smile that lighted up into a glow, he 
said: “They are, of course, always the same, always beautiful, 
good to live with, good to look upon, having a certain quality of 
entertainment and an intimacy all their own, so satisfying, so 
comforting !” 
—— 


THE MODERN OUTLOOK 


See SRING for this section of the country, the buildings lining 
the great thoroughfares certainly show, of late, considerable 
improvement. The improvement is due to the practical exercise 
of the quality inviting our architects to attack the problems of the 
elevation, and of settling matters very largely for themselves. 
The plan, with its various ramification, has been fairly well 
thrashed out, and the difficulties grappled with successfully. It 
is the frontage which has been, as it were, an inexhaustible 
source of difficulty. The adjustment, which practically means 
the simplification, has been a hard problem even for the most 
skilled! An interesting illustration of what can be accomplished 
by making the front more essentially a part of the plan and less 
of an adventure, separate and distinct, is shown in this city, where 
columns, and entablature and pediments have been cut and forced 
back so as to leave clear and free a further portion of the side- 
walk, and in many cases this has led to an improvement, distinct, 
and at times architecturally worth-while. This somewhat brutal 
method is not without its lesson. The frontages have been united, 
so to speak, with the building. They did not, as it were, run 
away from it, essaying to follow a decorative accent or ideal of 
their own. Another encouraging sign is the change of skyline, 
the elimination of the tin cornice in many places and the substi- 
tution of either the bold, frank method by which the molded feet 
of the rafters are permitted to overhang several feet, or the adopt- 
ing of a parapet pierced or embattled, which, while as yet some- 
what coarse in detail, does not cast a shadow upon the street. 

We are told that in Paris the manufacturing of facades for 
buildings, private and public, threatens to become an industry in 
which the cornice, entablature, cartouche and cap are cast, as it 
were, in a jelly mold, and that they resemble a jumble of styles 
and motifs, clumsily adjusted in haphazard fashion, served out, 
as it were, in a “while-you-wait” dispatch on the least provoca- 


tion, and that such adornment is the outcome of the commercial 
age in which we live. A distinguished French visitor recently 
with us, recognized some such characteristic in this favored land, 
and said with no little passion, “Oh that your magnificent forests 
were fireproof, and that your buildings were not protected against 
the disaster of a conflagration! I came here to find a new mod- 
ern architecture; I find a poor copy of our European motifs 
which could very well be excused.” One of our practitioners 
asks, “Is American architecture to be forever shackled to prece- 
dent? Are we never to come away from the tombs? Must the 
classic arts live again and we be enthralled by them upon this 
continent, following their forms and outlines; a sad grave-digging 
resurrection?’ We certainly want for this democracy a full- 
blooded expression of a giant force, strong, it may be somewhat 
rude as the conqueror of a continent, for we wish no people de- 
pendent, no anaemic revivification of small scale frontages and 
minor parts. We are impatient with the proportions of the feudal 
times. Every serious thinker realizes that in architectural matters 
we are often the most visionary and impractical, with all our talk 
of simplicity and efficiency. Carlyle says, “Originality does not 
consist in being different but in being sincere.” Not for a moment 
can any conscientious charge be brought against the American 
architect for lack of sincerity. He is embarrassed by ever- 
changing conditions, structural, financial as well as esthetic. It 
is a little hard to ask that the clothing of a skeleton shall be well 
and look well at all times and seasons and yet be forever altered 
in size, added to and adjusted to ever-changing conditions and 
civilizations. And were I asked to point to any tangible evidence 
of the intellectual equipment of the practitioner and his willing- 
ness to adjust his design to daily needs, I should, of course, point 
to the skyscraper. Here the struggle has been long and serious. 
The motifs of the classic have been stretched far beyond their 
limits, until classic precedent and refinement has no part. It has 
become grotesque, columns have been elongated and diameters 
ignored ; cornices have added their shadows to our thoroughfares 
and divisional string courses at certain stories confuses! The 
perpendicular interpretation of Gothic Romanticism has come to 
the rescue, joining the Tudor, to which it is closely allied, and 
will unquestionably, before long, succeed in sheltering and in 
accommodating the upper roofing to the daily requirements of 
men. Joe Jefferson used to say that “when we essayed to pre- 
sent a new character, it is to the headgear that we look first as 
the distinctive note of our costuming. The outline of the head- 
gear reveals so graphically the part we attempt to play.” 
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WINDOWS, DOORS AND SUNSHINE 


F  papmdagiehe 20 es has been classified as a treatment of open- 
ings—windows and doors—and to judge by the attention 
given to these elements, the classification is reasonable. An 
essential part of the problem is, naturally, deep recesses and pro- 
jecting balconies, and, at times, even loggias and arcadings. “I 
confess,” says one vigorous thinker, “to be a worshipper of the 
sun or, at any rate, of the light of that glorious luminary and, if 
we are invited to accept as a revision of the idea that God is on 
the side of the largest army, the thought that He supports the 
best map-makers, might we not equally be justified in looking for 
His benediction on those who so adjust their houses as to admit 
freely, openly, the glorious sunlight!” At any rate, this seems 
the most up-to-date idea. It is supported by precedent; it is 
substantiated by modern science. Of course, it is generally sup- 
posed that with the planning which has been so devised as to 
invite certain roofing and subdivision of space into rooms, has 
been bestowed a reasonable attention to the treating of all open- 
ings, viewed from within or without. Today, in our large city 
buildings, of various descriptions, the plan is no longer as obvious 
as it was, but the detailing of the openings remains still, more 
than ever, an accent always in view. 

Monumental architecture does indeed invite, nay, it demands 
projections for all principal openings, imposing, in turn, shade, 
shadow and only occasionally reflected light. But domestic 
architecture insists upon direct, unimpaired view of the sun. Re- 
flections fail to satisfy. Domestic architecture invites but little 
structural projection on that account. Shadows dull the picture. 
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estries on stools and benches and 





ON WALLS 


interior has first of all space—space to move 


Be ereon and durable as are tap- By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER “the homelike touch.” A well furnished 


screens, and chairs and tables and Author of ‘Tapestries; Their Origin, History around in, and space to display the shapes 


floors, it is to their use as wall 
hangings that they owe their chief glory 
and their historic fame. Arras won its proud preéminence by 
the production of huge clothes interwoven with gold and silver, 
picturing the stories of the Bible and the Saints, and of Ancient 
and Medieval History and Romance. Brussels developed the art 
of weaving to the highest point, working over the old stories and 
adding new ones. The Gobelins exalted itself in exalting Louis 
XIV, through the tapestried Story of the King and the Twelve 
Royal Residences. 

Anciently, in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
walls were large enough and high enough to receive not only 
huge tapestries, but huge series 
of tapestries. Everybody who 
could afford it had real arras 
(woven pictures), while the 
others put up with counterfeit 
arras (painted pictures). When 
kings and nobles traveled, they 
took their tapestries with them. 
When they met, they displayed 
them proudly. When they died 
they left them as their most pre- 
cious inheritance. 

But the seventeenth century 
brought a change. The com- 
paratively flat ornament of the 
Renaissance began to be re- 
placed and superseded by Ba- 
roque ornament. The moldings 
and framings of interiors as well 
as exteriors swelled out into bold 
relief, leaving wall spaces that, 
though often grand, were more 
cut up and more occupied with 
fixed ornament than those that 
had preceded. 

In the eighteenth century came 
Rococco with its scrolls and 
curves and fretful twists, reduc- 
ing the size of apartments and 
of ornamental forms, and leav- 
ing few paneled walls large 
enough to accommodate any but 
small tapestries. The wall spaces 
available under the Classic of 
Louis XVI were quite as diminu- 
tive as those of the Rococco of 
Louis XV. This is why the 
eighteenth century saw the de- 
cline of tapestries, and why 
small eighteenth century tapes- 
tries alone are practicable for the 
cut-up walls of most houses built 
in recent years. 

Tapestries, modern as well as ancient, are frequently objected 
to because of the first cost. The fact that if bought right they 
are a good investmeut—one of the best investments made by the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan—is overlooked and they are considered 
on a par with furnishings that can survive only temporary use. 
Money is wasted in decorative ornament that tapestries would 
render superfluous. 

Many American and also many European homes are filled with 
rubbish. There are too many small rooms and too many sma!! 
pieces of furniture. A few good pieces would cost little more, 
and in the long run would be infinitely less expensive. 

In my opinion every really well furnished interior looks empty 
—empty, that is to say, to those who are always prating about 
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Tapestried Hall, Old English in Style 


and colors and textures of what it contains, 
It is quite as much of a crime to have too 
many chairs in a room as too few, and I give a sigh of relief every 
time I see Queen Anne’s state bedroom at Hampton Court— 
one chair for her, with plain benches and stools for the others. 

Wall tapestries, even small ones, demand space. Their indi- 
viduality is assertive and dominant. In a room with paintings, 
they kill the paintings. With a medley of furniture, they kill the 
furniture. If there is to be harmony, the other furnishings and 
all haa architectural ornament must be kept subordinate and in 
scale. 

On the other hand, tapestries pull a room together. They make 
it possible to take less thought 
for the other things that go in it. 
They render elaborate paneling 
and woodwork unnecessary. 

Again, one of the happiest 
uses to which large tapestries 
can be put, is to hide and com- 
pletely cover ugly walls and un- 
couth doorway s—sometimes 
even to blot out a misplaced win- 
dow. And if the tapestries cut 
across the lines of frieze or 
wainscoting, so much the better. 
They will help restore to the 
room the unity that eighteenth 
century subdivisions often de- 
prive it of. 

Tapestry cantonniéres in the 
various styles—those of the Ren- 
aissance, of Louis XIV French 
and Flemish, of Louis XV and 
XVI, and modern floral, are less 
known and less used than their 
merit deserves. They not only 
embellish the room for which 
they have been planned, but are 
invaluable in the refurnishing 
of apartments whose architec- 
tural fitments though ugly and 
badly proportioned must be left 
as they are. Cantonniéres over 
doors and windows eliminate ob- 
trusive woodwork, and can be 
so adjusted as to make openings 
that are too small appear larger, 
and openings that are too large 
appear smaller. An especially 
successful example of how can- 
tonniéres add to the beauty of 
windows is the reception room 
of the Fifth Avenue residence 
of Senator William A. Clark. 
To be sure, the cantonniéres in 
it have a wonderfully interesting history, and would be a wel- 
come addition to the treasures of the French National Collection, 
having been woven at the Gobelins about 1760. But for that 
reason they represent an investment beyond the purse of men 
of only moderate wealth, while modern cantonniéres of equal 
merit of design and weave are practicable for many homes. 

An excellent example of interior decoration and furnishings 
in the style of Louis XVI is the room illustrated on the next page. 
It has been executed in proportions that are so just, and with 
ornament that is so appropriate and so well placed, that com- 
pared with the average so-called “simple” room it is simplicity 
itself. For after all is said and done, simplicity and harmony in 
decorative art as in music, depend less upon elimination than 
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upon subordination. 
A huge orchestra 
like that of the Bos- 
ton Symphony with 
its hundred players, 
is infinitely less con- 
fusing than one bag- 
pipe or accordeon. 
The Renaissance 
marble stairway il- 
lustrated below is 
a splendid example 
of how the late Stan- 
ford White hung 
tapestries when un- 
restrained by con- 
siderations of econ- 
omy or the bad taste 
of others. The tap- 
estry over the land- 
ing, 11 feet 6 by 5 
5 feet 9, is compara- 
tively unimportant, but the huge one that hangs on the wall to 
the left is one of the most magnificent specimens of the weaver’s 
art—quite as fine in weave as Mr. Blumenthal’s two Mercury and 
Herse tapestries formerly lent to the Metropolitan Museum. The 
subject of the tapestry before us is “Diana’s Appeal to Jupiter 
for Perpetual Virginity.” It is one of the famous Diana series 
woven in Paris at the beginning of the seventeenth century on 
the looms established there under the protection of Henri IV, 
by the two Flemish merchants and manufacturers, Frans Van 
Der Planken and Mark Van Comans (see my book on tapestries, 
page 158). There are complete sets from the same looms, of 
all the eight pieces designed by Toussaint Dubreuil, in the French 
National and the Imperial Austrian collections, and an incom- 
plete set in the Royal Spanish collection. The tapestry before us 
is signed in the bottom selvage with the Paris mark (P with 


Renaissance Stairway with Diana Tapestry 


Verdure Tapestry Woven in America 


fleur-de-lis) and in 
the right selvage 
with the monograms 
of F M and T H. 
It is especially re- 
markable for the 
amount of gold and 
silver it contains, 
the robes of the 
principal personages 
being heavily bro- 
caded—all in tapes- 
try weave, but with 
special devices to 
enhance the relief 
effect. The borders 
also are rich with 
the precious metals. 

No painting could 
even suggest a rich- 
ness of decoration 
comparable with the 
tapestry. A painting as large as this would be too large for the 
position, would require an impossible frame, and would annoy 
the eye with its oily flatness. The tapestry, self-framed in its. 
own texture, hangs agreeably loose and uneven, and the pro- 
nounced though to some extent sub-conscious line effects of its 
horizontal ribs and vertical hatchings, lock it into the architecture. 

If space permitted, I should like to go on with specific exam- 
ples, illustrated and described, of tapestries well hung, showing 
on one page some of the marvelous interiors of the fifteenth 
century Davanzati palace in Florence, on another a modern in- 
terior made habitable by concealing its bad framing and paneling 
beneath cantonniéres and storied pictures in tapestry; on one the 
way tapestries were displayed in Flanders and France in the six- 
teenth century, on another the way they are displayed now at the 
Metropolitan Museum and in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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cates, refers to any method of ar- 

ranging or laying the separate ele- 

ments, constituting the wall, in such 
a way as to bind them together into a unity, 
thus forming a solid and compact mass 
capable of standing firm against all pres- 
sures, thrusts or strains to which it may be 
subjected. The mere weight of the wall itself, 
the effects of weather, the inevitable set- 
tlement, besides the interior burdens it car- 
ries, severely test the worth of a wall, tend- 
ing, as they do, to force or pull its elements 
apart at certain points of strain, resulting 
either in cracks up and down its surface or 
splits in its thickness. 

It might seem especially difficult to avoid 
these fatal results in brick masonry, where 
the elements involved are so insignificantly 
small as compared with stone, but the fact 
is that skilful builders have been able to 
secure the utmost solidity and strength in 
brick construction. Of course, the right 
kind of cement or mortar, applied in the 
right way, is absolutely essential to the mak- 
ing of a solid and compact brick wall, but 
while it is a necessary cohesive element, 
and in that sense is a bond, it is not the bond 
of which we are now speaking, its function 
being simply to maintain the bond which is 
constituted solely by the manner in which 
the bricks themselves are laid together. 


B OND in masonry, as the name indi- 
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Fig. 1. Distribution of Weight 
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The simple secret of this real bond lies 
in breaking the vertical joints, as we say, in 
the successive course, or horizontal rows, by 
overlapping the bricks as much as possible. 
The vertical joints may fall into perpen- 
dicular lines in alternate but never in suc- 
cessive courses. 

This arrangement, it will be seen (Fig. 
1}, secures two extremely fundamental 
structural results. It distributes the pres- 
sure and thrust of the superincumbent 
weight, uniformly over all the bricks, each 
of which does its share of the work; and 
it secures friction-resistance between the 
bricks which opposes any tendency to force 
them apart, all combining to create in the 
wall a sort of living co-operative organic 
unity. 

So far, however, we have, by our bond, 
secured only longitudinal strength, or 
strength lengthwise of the wall. But as the 
brick is, in length, fortunately twice its 
width—always allowing for the mortar 
joint—we may apply the same principle 
of breaking the joint and overlapping trans- 
versely or crosswise, thus bonding any num- 
ber of successive rows of brick which may 
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be required to make the desired thickness of 
the wall (Figs. 2 and 3). 

A brick laid lengthwise of the wall— 
showing when in the face of the wall its 
side—is known as a stretcher, laid cross- 
wise of the wall, showing when in the face 


Fig. 2. First Course. 





its end or head—is called a header. Though 
the greatest amount of strength is to be se- 
cured by using whole bricks—a fundamen- 
tal rule in brick laying,—it is not always 
possible to do so in carrying out the bond, 
and it becomes necessary to use parts of 
bricks, called “bats” or “fillers,” two kinds 
of which, employed at quoins and edges of 
openings, have special names, the “queen 
closer,” a quarter brick, and the “king 
closer,” a three-quarter brick—cant terms 
of old English bricklaying. Structurally, 
the strongest bond depends upon the larg- 
est number of whole bricks employed, and 
the relative number of stretchers and 
headers, stretchers securing longitudinal 
and headers transverse strength, although 
on the latter point experts in brickcraft, like 
all other experts, are known to differ. 
Many bricklayers celebrate the merits of 
the English Bond consisting of alternate 
courses of headers and stretchers, while 
others claim that transverse strength does 
not require so many headers, which really 
weaken the much desired longitudinal 
strength, and they employ as structurally 
ideal, the Common Bond, sometimes called 
the American Bond, in which a header 


Fig. 3. Second Course 
Transverse Bond, Eng- 
lish 2%4 Brick 
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Fig. 4. Diagonal Bond: Second Course to Be 
Reversed 


course alternates with a series of several 
stretcher courses. Instead of a pure header 
course in this bond, what is known as a 
Flemish course of alternate headers and 
stretchers may be used. 

As the wall grows in thickness the bond 
becomes more complex, and great care must 
be taken to preserve its strict scientific 
order in the interests of transverse strength. 


For the sake of assuring this strength, in 


very heavy walls, there is sometimes intro- 
duced into the interior of the wall the so- 
called raking bond, consisting either of 
bricks laid in diagonal rows from the fac- 
ings of the wall, or in herringbone fashion 
in which the diagonal rows meet at a right 





Fig. 5. Herringbone Bond: Second Course to 
Be Reversed 


angle in the center of the wall (Figs. 4 and 
5), thus giving to each brick, as it were, the 
double character of a stretcher and header. 

But as essentially fundamental as the 
structural phase of brick bond may be, at 
the moment, we are more interested in its 
artistic possibilities. And among the means 
of beautifying the exterior of a brick wall, 
bonding takes a prominent, if not the first, 
rank, and is or should be the underlying 
motive on which pattern and color schemes 
are worked into the texture of the wall 
surface. 

In the old Roman brickwork, so famous 
for solid strength, structure was all impor- 
tant, and little or no attention was given to 
the appearance of the surface, as it was to 
be covered by stucco, stone, or marble slabs. 
Even in medieval brickwork, though it em- 
phasized the bond by using black headers, 
made by double burning or staining, and 
approached our modern methods, the thin- 
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ner brick and thicker mortar employed low- 
ered the artistic effect of the real bond. 
According to the authors of Building Con- 
struction (p. 93 ff.), edited by F. M. Simp- 
son, it was in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries that the character of brickwork 
notably changed. For the face joints being 
reduced to a minimum, they ceased to form 
a disproportionate part of the wall surface, 
so that the brick itself came more into 
view and, with it, the possibility of bring- 
ing out the artistic values in the bond. The 
crude amalgam of brick and mortar now 
gives way to the technically scientific struc- 
ture in which each brick, as a factor in the 
wall, is recognized as receiving and trans- 
mitting forces. and thrusts to 
other bricks around it, while the 
entire reliance upon motar, as 
the binding element, is replaced 
by the integral organic union or 
bond which the bricks themselves 
are capable of. supplying. each 
other. “The essential mortar of 
good brickwork,” the authors 
conclude, “is the human brain.” 

But in addition to structural 
phases of the bond, there were important 
ornamental: phases involved in this change; 
for, with the clear definition of the separate 
bricks, the bond was seized as a means of 
treating the wall surface as an artistic tex- 
ture. Unfortunately, as beauty comes into 
the field of view, human nature 
runs into the danger of yielding 
to the temptation of sacrificing 
inner strength to outer appear- 
ance. Fortunately, however, in 
true architecture—as in all true 
art—the real structural elements 
afford the only true motive for 
adornment, so that the architect 
in brickwork can, if he will, be 
at once a true builder and a true 
artist in his use of the bond. He 
can make structure the basis of 
his ornamentation, and the inner 
strength of his wall reveal itself 
in outer beauty. 

Any number of possible ways 
of arranging headers and 
stretchers in bond is offered the 
builder, by which he can secure a pleas- 
ing wall surface, while at the same 
time remaining true to his structural duties. 
But all of them may be reduced to three sim- 
ple general types, of which all others are 
but varieties or modifications, and may be 





Fig. 8. Common Bond 





Fig. 6. Header Bond 


described as that of the single element, that 
of alternate courses of different elements, 
and that of alternating different elements in 
the same course. In other words, the bond 
may be made up of all stretchers or all 
headers, of alternate courses of stretchers 





Fig. 7. Stretcher Bond 


and of headers, or of alternate stretchers 
and headers in the same course. It is by 
combining and repeating these simple types 
in various ways that all other forms of 
bond may be built up. 

Taking the first type, that of the single 





Fig. 9. English Bond, with Queen Closer. 


element, we necessarily have two and only 
two forms of bond. The wall is built en- 
tirely either of headers or of stretchers, 
both forms, especially the header, being re- 
stricted from an artistic—as well as from 
an architectural—standpoint to thin walls 
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of limited extent. Header Bond { Fig. 6), 
if very accurately laid, with properly 
treated joints, may present a certain pleas- 
ing delicacy of texture, and is effective in 
paneling or diapering. . 

Indeed, if the wall surface does not make 
any demands on our structural conscience, 
headers carefully laid in vertical lines, that 
is, without breaking joint or having any 
bond at all—except the artificial one of 
mortar-—may be condoned for producing a 
not unpleasing uniform effect of a reticu- 
lated or checkered surface. 

Stretcher, or Running, Bond may be used 
more extensively. It Jooks—and is, longitu- 
dinally at least—stronger ; and if the monot- 
ony of appearance is relieved by 
a happy choice of color and tex- 
ture in the brick, may on the 
whole produce an agreeable im- 
pression (Fig. 7). But a glar- 
ing red, a straw or a cream-col- 
ored wall in Stretcher Bond is a 
veritable architectural Sahara, 
which is beautiful to people only 
who like that kind of. barren 
waste. But it has nothing really 
to feed the eye or satisfy the taste. It is, 
taken all in all, dull and lifeless, and re- 
veals a lack of artistic invention. 

It is only when we turn to the other two 
types of bond, where the courses or the ele- 
ments in the same course alternate, that we 
have the possibility of weaving 
the brick into textures which, if 
the gods favor, may be made 
very pleasing. 

Attention has already been 
called to the structural nature of 
the English Bond, with its al- 
ternating courses of headers and 
of stretchers and to its variation 
in Common Bond where the 
stretcher course—never the 
header course—may be multi- 
plied a limited number of times. 
While in the Common Bond 
(Fig. 8) the dull monotony of 
the stretcher courses are some- 
what relieved by the periodic ap- 
pearance of the header course, its 
appeal, regarded by some as 
quite adequate, is largely structural. 

It is in the English Bond (Figs. 9 and 10) 
that artistic values begin to appear. The eye 
in passing from course to course up the ex- 
tent\of the wall surface is pleased by an effect 
which is not unlike that of ripples gently 





Fig. 10. English Bond without Queen Closer 
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Fig. 14. Double Stretcher Courses Crossed, Header Not Shifted 


running over a smooth sea. Looked at 
across its surface, it presents in alternate 
courses a series of vertical lines of headers 
and stretchers which make a texture of 
Greek crosses running in both directions, 
up and down and 
across, overlapping 
vertically, and con- 
tiguous horizontally. 

But it is when we 
modify this bond by 
crossing it—which 
means shifting alter- 
nate stretcher courses 
so that the joints 
break even in succes- 
sive stretcher courses 
—that we get the 
most pleasing artistic 
results. 

Wavey diagonal 
lines now sweep up 
and down the surface of the wall as if a 
breeze had been sent aslant our ripples. The 
contiguous horizontal rows of Greek 
crosses are still seen, but no longer over- 
lapping vertically, because shifted a half 
brick by the crossing, the crosses 
interlace or dovetail together in 
diagonal rows, while they still lie 
in vertical order but separated by 
a stretcher joint. 

This arrangement is known as 
English Cross, or Dutch Bond, 
although Mitchell (Brickwork 
and Masonry, p. 73) distin- 
guishes between the two, the dis- 
tinction simply resting upon the 
treatment of the closer at the 
quoin. In both cases, the alter- 
nate stretcher courses are shifted 
a half brick by the introduction 
of a header next the quoin brick, 
which in English Cross is a 
stretcher, and in Dutch Bond (Fig. 11) is a 
king closer or three-quarter brick in every 
stretcher course. In the header course of 
the English Cross Bond, a queen closer or 
quarter brick is, as usual, used after the 
quoin header, while in the same course of 
the Dutch Bond no closer is used at all. 
Thus, aside from the appearance of the 
corners—and the same would be true of the 
edges of openings,—these two bonds are 
precisely the same. It may be of curious 
interest to note in passing that while in the 
English Bond two courses complete the 
cycle of the bond and in the English Cross 


Fig. 
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Bond four are re, 
quired, yet in both, 
five courses are nec- 
essary to display the 
full arrangement of 
the crosses. 

The third type of 
bond named is con- 
stituted by the Flem- 
ish, its variations and 
crossings, introduced, 
it is said, into Eng- 
land from Flanders at 
the time of William 
and Mary (1688) be- 
cause of its ornate ap- 
pearance. It lacks the strength of the Eng- 
lish Bond, but is forgiven on account of its 
attractive face; and to justify this struc- 
tural leniency English builders sometimes 
back it by English Bond as a reinforcement, 





11, English or Dutch Bond 


in which case they call it Single Flemish to 
distinguish it from the full Flemish, named 
by them Double Flemish Bond. 

In its typical form it consists of courses 
of alternate headers and stretchers with a 





Fig. 12. Flemish Bond 


queen closer in alternate courses (Fig. 12). 
The very pleasing result is a beautiful in- 
terlacing texture of 
Greek crosses as in 
the English cross 
bond, except that di- 
agonal lines of joints 
disappear for alter- 
nating diagonal lines 
of headers and 
stretchers, and the 
horizontal rows of 
crosses, no longer 
contiguous, are sepa- 





rated by headers, while the vertical rows, as 
in English Bond, overlap. Here, also, two 
courses complete the bond, but four are 
sufficient to set forth the full arrangement 
of the crosses. A variety of this bond is 
sometimes produced by using a specially 
made stretcher of extra length, a form 
adapted more particularly to wall surfaces 
of large expanse. 

The Flemish Bond also is subject to a 
variety of crossings effected by first intro- 
ducing alternately stretcher courses which 
are made to break even joint in successive 
courses or at regular intervals and then 
shifting the header in the Flemish courses 
its own width in various ways, or perhaps 
allowing it to remain undisturbed (Figs. 
13, 14 and I5). 

An appropriate bond for low, thin walls, 
named from a very customary use to which 
it is put, is the Garden Wall Bond, following 
in its arrangement type two or three, that 
is, as a variety either of the English Com- 
mon or the Flemish Bond. In the first case 
we have one header course to three stretcher 
courses; in the other (Fig. 15) one header 
to three or four stretchers in the same 
course. Aside from the variety introduced 
into the face of the wall, it is meant to re- 
duce the number of headers. The authors 
of Building Construction inform us that 
this bond is also employed in the North of 
England for walls of all thicknesses (Vol. I, 
p. 117). 

The reader may guess that by variously 
shifting header or stretcher or by the treat- 
ment of the closer at the corners, in succes- 
sive or alternate courses, an infinite variety 
of special forms, geometrical figures, out- 
lined by the vertical, diagonal or zigzag 
lines of joint or brick, may be produced. 
But in principle they all reduce to one or 
other of the three main types indicated. 

To bring out the best artistic 
possibilities in the bond and en- 
hance the beauty of the wall tex- 
ture, the builder in brick has two 
resources—the treatment of the 
joint and the selection of color 
tones in the brick—both of 
which are highly important for 
producing the desired effect. 

Besides laying the joint in col- 
ored mortar to meet any require- 
ment of color blending in the 
wall surface, it may be variously 
emphasized by mechanical treat- 
ment, as in being thickened, or 
raked out so as to cast a deep 
shadow, or cut flush with the 
brick face, or protruded in the rough, or 
carefully pointed. Each method not only de- 





Fig. 13. Flemish Cross Bond, Header Shifted with Its Width 




















fines the figures marked out 
through the bond but gives ‘its 
own nuance in the general im- 
pression made by the wall tex- 
ture. 7a 

A much greater artistic re- 
liance, however, may be placed 
on the handling of the color 
tones in the brick. Fortunately, 
the past twenty-five or thirty 
years, the technique of manu- 
facture and power machinery 
have enabled American brick 
makers to produce a_ surface 
brick of the finest quality, in a 
bewildering variety of color 
tone and surface texture; and 
American architects in many 
cases have recognized the artis- 
tic possibilities in handling bond 
with color tones in such a way 
as to make the brick wall a thing 
of beauty. In fact, the archi- 
tect has, in the finely burnt 


brick of our kilns, a veritable artist’s palette 
with which he can, by the proper use of 
color and texture in the brick, give a dis- 


tinct living individual character 
to the wall surface. Of course, 
the most flagrant bizarrerie and 
meretricious vulgarities may be 
committed. The very walls may 
scream discords of color and 
form, showing falsity in struc- 
ture and perversity in taste. On 
the other hand, with a fine re- 
serve, in the selection of color, a 
bond, such let us say as the Eng- 
lish Cross or Flemish, may be 
woven into a wall surface of ex- 
quisite texture which, taken with 
the light effects on the house set 
against the side of a hill or on 
its top against the sky, and seen 
in its relation to the vines and 
surrounding shrubbery, may 
rival the finest Persian rug. 

But in order to secure com- 
pletely satisfactory artistic ef- 
fects in the brick wall surface, 
two crying faults must be relig- 
iously avoided, that of falsity, a 


structural fault, and that of vulgarity, an 


artistic fault. 


In the first place, the architect is dealing 
with brick and should never permit himself 


to step beyond the natural re- 
sources and possibilities of his 
material. Brick is always brick, 
and not stone, and whenever the 
attempt is made to imitate in 
brick work structural effects nat- 
ural only to stone, there is at 
once extinguished what Ruskin, 
in his characteristic way, calls 
the Lamp of Truth. If the illu- 
sion is successful—well nigh an 
impossibility—a deception has 
been practiced on the beholder ; 
if the trick is obvious, he is in- 
sulted. Another lie is told in 
brickwork when, to secure fancy 
patterns in the bond, its struc- 
tural phases are denied. .Two 
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15. Garden Wall Bond Laid In Zig-Zag Pattern 


separate bricks are rhade to appear as one 
by means of a concealed or “dead” joint, or 
stretchers are broken into headers for 


Fig. 





Very Rough Brick Laid with Close Joints 


“looks,” without due regard to their real 
structural obligations. To be thus treated, 
the brick itself is stultified. Brick has a 
merit and worthiness of its own that must 





Fig. 16. Stretches Crossed, Headers Shifted Except at Regularly Re- 
curring Intervals 
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be respected. For durability; in 
the long run, for economy; for 
comfort in all seasons; for ven- 
erability in use; and for beauty ; 
the brick wall, taken all in all, is 
unrivalled, and it should never 
be humiliated by forcing on it 
forms out of keeping with its 
real value. 

The fault of vulgarity arises 
from straining after pattern and 
color effects on the wall surface. 
As valuable as these may be in 
enhancing the texture values, 
neither should be emphasized so 
as to be “seen.” The artist is 
endeavoring to weave a rich 
harmonious texture in the wall 
expanse as a whole, and this en- 
tirely subordinates patterns and 
color tones to the general effect. 
We all want salt in our soup, but 
if the salt is “tasted,” the cook 
is in danger of being discharged. 


So it is with the “flavoring” of our wall. 
Pattern and color should only serve to give 
a general tone and character to the wall 


texture, but never, as the bars 
and checks of a gambler’s or 
race-track tout’s clothes, offend 
the eye of discriminating taste 
by their vulgar self-assertion. 
And yet when the texture is 
carefully examined they unob- 
trusively come into view and re- 
veal their valuable services. The 
courses of brick in bond, with 
their joinings, surface texture, 
and colors, are like so many 
silken threads which the artist is 
to weave into a beautiful wall 
fabric as the fitting robe for a 
living thing, known as a home, a 
temple of worship, a palace of 
justice, or a city hall. 

It is gratifying to recognize 
that the American architects and 
builders of the present day are 
showing by their works a grow- 
ing appreciation of these canons 
of taste, and are erecting in in- 
creasing numbers structures in 


brick worthy of the name of art. 

The Italians lavishly used red_ brick, 
splendid examples of which are found at 
Siena, and sometimes, after the old Roman 


manner, built it in alternate 
courses with stone. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century, 
they revived and developed the 
art of decorative brickwork in 
their terra-cottas, and discovered 
the method of applying colored 
enamel to this material, as seen, 
for example, in the beautiful 
medallions of Andrea Della 
Robbia. As the beauty of true 
oratory does not lie in the words 
but in the dignity and nobility 
of the thought expressed, so the 
craftsman in brickwork can lay 
his wall in such a way that its 
inner strength is revealed in its 
outer beayty. 





HE apartment of Miss Eleanor 

[ Gates, so widely known through 

her successful play, “The Poor 

Little Rich Girl,” has been spe- 
cially selected for the accompanying article 
as typical of the fact that a full measure of 
comfort and efficiency can be realized with- 
in a very limited space, if only the owner 
possess the necessary taste and judgment 
to make a few rooms fulfil the purpose of 
many. The selection of such a small apart- 
ment has been quite voluntary on Miss 
Gates’ part, as it would have 
been just as easy for her to have 
selected one of the usual apart- 
ments consisting of a number of 
rooms. It is truly refreshing to 
find a woman of taste and means 
rebel against custom and install 
herself with maid and chattels 
in such a bijou apartment as I 
am now about to describe. 

All the conveniences of a 
large establishment are concen- 
trated within the confines of 
four rooms. It is wonderful 
what has been done with the 
space thus limited: the result is 
surprisingly artistic and satisfac- 
tory. It proves that numerous 
rooms are not necessary for 
comfort and living daintily in 
the city. 

Miss Gates has surrounded 
herself with the setting best 
suited to her life and personal- 
ity. Neither a drawing-room 
nor a studio is this delightful 
living-room that invites to re- 
pose and cheer, but primarily a 
workshop which combines the 
daintiness of the former and the 
freedom of the latter. 

On entering from the hall that 
broadens out into a hospitable en- 
trance, the color scheme of the 
entire apartment announces it- 
self in rich delft blue portiéres 
and the neutral écru walls. 

The living-room is a harmo- 
nious arrangement of the same 
shades of blue and écru, skil- 
fully blended tones of dark and light that 
produce balance and variety. The room 
is really a model of comfort and lux- 
ury. Beautiful old furniture has been made 
use of; it has been recovered with lovely 
stuffs to blend with walls and floor. Not 
in any way a period room, yet excellently re- 
strained in the treatment of the decorations 
which have been well carried out by John 
Wanamaker Company. 

The walls, covered with blue and silver 
damask, are paneled with dark, cream-col- 
ored wood arranged in French style above 
a wainscoting of the same woodwork. 
A quaint French walnut sofa, of antique 
design upholstered with blue damask, is 
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placed in front of the fireplace. The 
mantel so screened was of rough bricks 
that did not conform to the more refined 
style of the paneled walls and soft tones of 
rug and curtains, so velour curtains were 
hung in straight folds in front of the man- 
tel, which make a good background for the 
sofa. Charming old walnut chests on each 
side of the mantel conveniently hold manu- 
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The Musical Corner of Miss Eleanor Gates’ “Large Living-Room 


scripts and papers with books piled above. 

All the furniture in the living-room is of 
old walnut, rich of hue, of either French, 
Spanish or Portuguese workmanship, 
marked by the use of many hands, and so 
made characteristic and redolent with 
human interest. The chairs have been 
chosen with much care, with the help of an 
artist friend, in numerous pilgrimages to 
various antique shops, consequently there 
is character and distinction in the artistic 
furniture of individual design now unified 
by delft blue of their coverings and thus 
made to blend with their modern surround- 
ings. The most noticeable object, if not 
the “piece de resistance,” is Miss Gates’ 
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THE PROTEAN QUARTERS OF 


A SUCCESSFUL PLAYWRIGHT 


writing-table, which may almost be re- 
garded as a household pet; it is a long wal- 
nut table, “the cynosure of neighboring 
eyes,” and would lend distinction to any 
room for its unique workmanship and 
quaint carving. 

The room has distinction because it is 
delightfully simple and unconventional, yet 
withal there is a touch of French elegance, 
It could only belong to a woman who de- 
mands a livable room, adequate to her 
needs, which include beauty, elegance and 
simplicity. Every bit of decora- 
tion is carried out with this end 
in view. The chairs are com- 
fortable as well as artistic. One 
can sink into them and be quiet 
and at rest, an asset often lost 
sight of in many a modern draw- 
ing-room. There is a persuasive 
air of informality and good 
cheer without a hint of careless- 
ness; it is at once gay and rest- 
ful. A fine old square Spanish 
mirror, with a broad frame of 
rich dark walnut, flanks one end 
of the room and gives an ap- 
pearance of space, a long vista, 
and saves the room from a feel- 
ing of restriction. 

The windows are interesting- 
ly treated. There are four tall 
windows facing the_ north, 
which floods the room with 
light. To prevent this from 
being uncomfortable, the glare 
has been made soft and translu- 
cent, shaded by curtains of a de- 
lightful material called “sun- 
dure,” which, although light. 
does not fade, but sheds a trans- 
fused light through the room. 
Outer curtains of blue velour 
provide a decorative feature, 
corresponding in color and tex- 
ture with the portiéres opposite 
and allowing the room to be 
made quite dark if necessary. 
Next to the glass of the case- 
ment windows are dainty cur- 
tains which serve as a further aid 
to soften the light. The sundure 
curtains of pale amber are. hung on rods, 
and are easily adjusted by cords. But the au- 
thoress prefers a soft diffused light when 
working, and thinks it a mistaken idea that 
one should have light full upon the page 
when reading or writing. Too much bril- 
liancy is injurious to the eyes, she contends. 
A great deal of care has been bestowed 
upon the problem. of light, which can be 
easily changed at will, consequently the re- 
sult is very happy. The electric fixtures 
are simple, a few translucent glass cups of 
flower design hang from the ceiling, shed- 
ding a soft light. Side lights from the 
walls simulate shaded candles. 

This protean room, so different from the 
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conventional idea of what a working room 
should be, with scattered papers, litter, and 
confusion, is a delight to enter from the 
dust and noise of the street. Quiet reigns 
here and serene thoughts, because the deco- 
rations are so subdued in color and harmo- 
nious in arrangement. It serves as a living- 
room, too, of practical comfort and fulfils 
every modern need. A grand piano, the 
favorite means of the owner for inducing 
the proper mood for creative work or for 
serenity of mind, is covered with a blue 
mandarin’s coat. 

This protean room also does duty as a 
dining-room, and the hostess easily enter- 
tains eight guests. On such occasions the 
long writing-table is turned into a dining- 
table, manuscripts and papers for once are 
: put away and festivity reigns around the 
board. There is also a small gaming table 
at one side of the room used for luncheon 
or a tea-table for a chance guest. 

Opening out from the large room is the 
sleeping-room. where a light feminine touch 
is visible. The velour portiéres are lined 
with shadow chintz blooming with roses. 
Chintz curtains hang from the tall windows, 
shaded here by an inner curtain of rose 
sundure. The carved Spanish bed, suffi- 
cient ornament for any room, is a treasure; 
it is covered with écru brocaded silk with 
head piece to match. The carving on the 
bed is of unusual beauty. 

A small walnut dressing table with a 
mirror of dull gold hanging above, two 
chairs and a chiffonier complete the charm- 
ing room. A clever arrangement is used for 
the chiffonier, which is made of a light 
frame of enameled wood with long boxes 
of stout paste board covered with chintz 
made to fit into the frame and serve as 
drawers. It gives a bit of color, a feminine 
touch and is a convenient substitute for a 
heavy chest of drawers. Hat boxes also of 


chintz are a useful adjunct. Walls and rug 
are of solid écru without figures of any 
kind, thus forming a neutral background 
enlivened by the flowered shadow chintz. 
A small table serves as a resting place for a 
reading lamp with a rose-colored shade and 








Another View of the Living-Room 


The Living-Room with Bedroom Beyond 


a practical telephone stand. In this ideal 
bedroom one has the feeling of repose and 
cheerfulness charmingly combined. 

An unusual treatment of the glass fold- 
ing doors opening into the bedroom is 
shown in the dainty curtains of sheer white 
net gathered at top and bottom of the doors 
with panels of blue Shangtung silk placed 
over the net, leaving the white centers visi- 
ble. The door opening from the living- 
room into the hall is treated in the same 
way, making an effective screen and an at- 
tractive door arrangement. The tiny vesti- 
bule is cut off from the rather awkwardly 
long hall by a velour portiére with a silk 
screen above the curtains. 

The __ kitchenette 
and maid’s room be- 
yond constitute the 
necessary domestic 
arrangements. Here 
concentrated house- 
keeping is carried on 
in a methodical and 
capable manner. The 
kitchenette is so small 
that one can scarcely 
close the door after 
one has entered, yet 
there is ample room 
for the ice-box, gas- 
stove, sink and all the 
necessary kitchen 
requisites. From this 
small room dinner is 
served through the 
hall, screened by the 
portiéres, which hide 
all things deemed 
best invisible. 
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This apartment shows how housekeeping 
for one or two can be condensed and sim- 
plified so that the domestic problem does 
not dominate. Ample comfort in this way 
is obtained, much needless work obviated ; 
there are no useless rooms to dust. 

Miss Gates works indefatigably all day 
until nearly five o’clock, sitting at her table 
surrounded by her books. Then she either 
has a friend to dine or she sallies forth to 
restaurant or cabaret in search of “copy” 
for her plays. The morning I was fortu- 
nate enough to see this interesting woman, 
she was just sending her latest play to her 
manager, 

“No more stories or novels for me,” she 
gaily exclaimed. “Plays, plays, always 
plays. The close vital touch with the audi- 
ence is the great thing. You feel that you 
have something tangible to deal with: it is 
real life. In a novel you never can sense 
your audience vitally, and this makes the 
literary aim less definite. I have written 
all sorts of things, Western stories, various 
sorts of stories, novels and finally drama. 
Yes, I love New York, its gay cosmopoli- 
tan types, the surging life. I love the 
people, rich and poor, the street children, 
the plumber who comes to mend the pipes 
and does not deign to take off his cap or to 
stop smoking, the exquisitely gowned 
woman smothered in furs on Fifth Avenue, 
the artist, the workers—all interest me and 
are an inspiration in my work. [I love it all 
and I never want to go back again to live 
on the ranch in Dakota or in the country; 
living there is too difficult even with the 
telephone. That is why I have made this 
little home for myself here in the heart of 
New York, where I can work and live.” 


, 











FURNISHING FOR FREEDOM 


The Second Article in the House Furnishing Series 


FTER all, for what do we furnish 
A our houses? Is it not by furnish- 
ings we hope to make them more 
comfortable, more livable, and 

more home-like? 

But we do not always succeed. Do we 
not, on the contrary oftener than not, fur- 
nish our houses so thoroughly that we leave 
no room for living in them, so 
elaborately that we become 
slaves to the caring for them, so 
disproportionately as regards 
our means and our conditions of 
service,—so unwisely, in short 
that we lose that most precious 
possession of all, our freedom? 
Now could we not, by taking 
thought, change this state of 
things and deliberately set about 
furnishing for freedom. 

There is little doubt that we 
could and it is probable, too, 
that certain underlying princi- 
ples, both of science and of art, 
can be iterated and reiterated to 
our advantage. The very words 
furniture, furnishment, as we 
are aware, mean equipment or 
fitness to function, and by its 
own definition then, the piece of 
furniture beautiful does not 
mean some extraneous object 
unrelated to the room in which 
it is put and that room’s occu- 
pants. It does imply something 
in perfect keeping with the func- 
tion of the room and the re- 
quirements of the occupants. 

By such a ruling then we posi- 
tively bar out any objects of 
purely ornamental or so-called 
decorative nature. After that we 
open our eyes and begin to see 
with amaze, how truly decora- 
tive are many of our objects’ of 
utility. We discover that these 
constitute in the truest sense fur- 
nishment, fit and fine. 

Only think, for a moment, 
how fire furnishes. Consider how plates and 
platters furnish, and what a hospitable air 
they give. Consider what pictures the win- 
dows serve to frame for us and how they 
vary with each season, indeed with each 
succeeding mood of each day. Notice again, 
how books furnish; and how, moreover, 
they never detract from the restfulness of 
the room even though they lend it a certain 
indescribable presence. Furthermore, such 
individualistic pieces as tables, chairs and 
the like which we commonly term pieces of 
furniture, require to be taken into account 
from their decorative as well as their utili- 
tarian effects, lest they spoil an otherwise 
good scheme, lest they fail to chime in, per- 
haps because of their lines, perhaps because 
of their color. It is strange how little we 
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heed these facts and how often we fail alto- 
gether to realize a truth put very clearly be- 
fore us by Edith Wharton—the truth that 
objects of furniture “make pattern against 
the walls.” 





The Livable Hall of a City Home in a Small Western City, Ernest 
W. Young, Architect. Decorated by the Tiffany Studios 


It is curious, too, that the aesthetic rules 
for furnishing coincide oftener than not 
with the scientific rules that would conduce 
to giving us greater freedom. Suppose we 
glance at one or two of the factors or ele- 
ments of furnishing -in detail. The fire- 
place, for instance, viewed from the aesthetic 
standpoint merely, will be most telling that 
has not a mantelpiece groaning under a 
heterogeneous mass of would-be objects 
d’art. But such a fireplace with its mantel 
will be at the same time care-free, so to 
speak, easy to keep clear of dust and dirt. 

In the dining-room, again, the dishes are 
eminently fit and lovely to look upon as well 
as scientifically useful. But on the other 
hand, what is to be said of them—even if 
they be the rarest or costliest of Nankin 
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plates or great-grandmother platters—when 
exhibited, like so many museum specimens, 
along a shelf in the sitting-room. 

As for the windows, how, after all, can 
they give us pictures if we will not refrain 
from hiding them behind yards of uncalled 
for draperies. What one of us would think 
of investigating in a landscape by Corot, or 

Daubigny or some other master, 
and then covering it up from 
sight with a storied tapestry. 
Even if the tapestry might, by 
wondrous chance, be well nigh 
as valuable as the painting, this 
would scarcely be a logical pro- 
cedure. Yet we are very nearly 
as fatuous in the way we hang 
figured lace curtains in front of 
real landscapes. And here again 
a lesser amount of drapery 
would secure us a proportionate- 
ly lessened amount of expense 
and worry, an appreciable gain 
in freedom from laundry and 
mending cares. 

Now if we grant that books 
do furnish the library and are 
happiest when they reign su- 
preme without a plethora of 
curios brought from all the ends 
of the earth to harass their ha- 
ven is it not a work of mercy 
(speaking aesthetically), as well 
as a precaution (speaking from 
the sanitary viewpoint), to 
eliminate the what-nots. 

Again, in any room, the mo- 
ment you begin to observe what 
sort of pattern each bureau or 
table or chair makes, to note 
especially the silhouette of each 
against the wall,—_that moment 
you will make the important dis- 

‘ covery that certain pieces of 
furniture get on better together 
than certain other kinds. Seeing 
that we like our little social 
gatherings to be composed of 
congenial, friendly persons, is it 

anything but natural that chairs and tables 
should behave more agreeably when they 
have been assembled with a care for their 
congenialities? The secret of success in 

choosing the pieces for our room is not a 

mere matter of art sense, then, but likewise 
of scientific, even of psychological, com- 
monsense. 

That story of the mother of the Rossetti’s 
declaring she would not abide a piece of 
furniture in her house that would not bear 
scrubbing with soap and water, points a 
moral. Luckily to-day newer methods of 
house cleaning make it unnecessary. Never- 
theless there is still need to insist on ever 
more and more elimination of the unessen- 
tials, in short on the “halving of our wants” 
in order to “double our soul’s leisure.” 

















THE AMELIA BLANXIUS COLLECTION 





Of English China and Earthenware 


LL the world loves a pitcher, some 
for what it contains and others for 
its intrinsic worth as an object. 
While wandering through the Art 

Institute of Chicago the other day, I en- 
tered a room in which the first thing that 
arrested my attention was a mulberry 
pitcher, a design often sought but unseen 
before. It was cheek by jowl with a num- 
ber of its kin in fine Sunderland lustre. 

Such eighteenth-century designs as a 
strawberry, dotted one cup and saucer, and 
shamrock blossoms and leaves marched in 
prim procession over another, which I found 
later was a “lost child” from an otherwise 
complete set in a collection far away. 

A square dish bore the startling inscrip- 
tion “Prepare to meet thy God.” One is 
beset with imaginations as to what its con- 
tents might have been. 

Meanwhile I noticed that the mulberry 
pitcher seemed interested in a neighbor 
across the way, in a case labeled “Salt Glaze 
Staffordshire 1725-1780.” This neighbor 
was a Bacchanalien piece where dancers 
sported beneath flaunting boughs of the 
grape, scandalizing one of the stately Apos- 
tles in a snowy niche of the jug at the other 
corner. Between them was a row of monu- 
mental plates of the soft-textured ware so 
like white vellum, Some of these were of 
a size suited to Gulliver’s table and kept 
company with several Lilliputian teapots, 
one in the form of a camel caparisoned for 
a grand march. Its proud gaze evaded the 
less patrician kinsman marked “Bohea” and 
rested on a lovely young fawn in the 
Whieldon case across the aisle. 

This graceful model seemed to be of 
“finer clay” than the useful creamer cow, 
and neither was quite as important as a pair 
of teapots near by. One of these was 
marked Elers ware 1690-1710, and the other 
Astbury. I recalled the story at once of 
how young John feigned idiocy that he 
might work as an unintelligent apprentice 
in the Elers pot works and perhaps obtain 


The Spode Pitcher Modeled by Lady Diana 
Beauclere and Showing a Beauty Almost Equal 
to Wedgwood 
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the secret of their terra-cotta paste. Cer- 
tainly he secured some ideas, for the body 
he made was quite similar to the variety. 
Thomas Whieldon’s work was greatly im- 
proved after he took Josiah Wedgwood as 








Mrs. Amelia Blanxius 


an apprentice, for in this lad were the seeds 
of a genius which developed into the best 
work along the ceramic line known in Eng- 
land in later years. 

While Wedgwood was with him, Whiel- 
don turned out his finest agate and tortoise 
shell vases, which are amply illustrated in 
this room, where the contents are known as 
the Amelia Blanxius Collection of English 
China and Earthenware. 

I was surprised to see that almost every 
variety of Whieldon’s vegetarian forms was 
represented ; the huge melon tureen with a 





naturalistic stem ; the golden juicy pineapple 
and cold slippery cauliflower. Even in 
Wedgwood’s case across the room one felt 
the influence of the older master in the green 
glaze of a compote. 

Mrs. Wedgwood’s portrait in wax, mod- 
eled by John Flaxman, smiles above her 
husband’s craftwork there. On one of the 
shelves is the famous Queen’s ware, made 
for Charlotte of England, and again one 
observes a tureen banded by canary yellow 
which was part of a set ordered by 
George III. 

I followed, in shell-shaped dish and floral 
plates, the history of the great Darwin fam- 
ily as they were united with the Wedgwoods, 
and then gazed mutely at a group of Josiah 
Wedgwood’s late inventions: the rich basalt, 
the exquisite paste named jasper. Where 
else may one find such matchless dexterity 
of tooling, such dainty coloring? 

Among the imitators of Wedgwood were 
Josiah Spode and John Turner, beth of 
whom potted during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. However, neither of 
these contemporaries possessed the inherent 
gift of grace that belonged to the master. 
Unusual examples of their best work, such 
as a pitcher modeled by Lady Diana Beau- 
clerc in the Spode Group and a pair of urns 
by Turner claim their share of admiration. 

Quaint eighteenth-century verses, tem- 
perance lectures in miniature ceramic form, 
animals, birds and figurines allure and enter- 
tain in this wonderful room, and I found 
myself speculating on the amount of time, 
patience, sacrifice and skill exhibited by 
Mesdames Bell and Hodge, who had gath- 
ered the collection in honor of their mother. 

Sacrifice is the keynote of a real col- 
lector’s progress. He or she must eliminate 
the “household treasure” unless it is neces- 
sary to the development of the collection. 
Only foundation, culmination and “links be- 
tween periods” pieces are desirable, and to 
gather these together without acquiring a 
crop of enemies is in itself a work of art. 








Good Examples of Plain and Perforated Salt Glaze 
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Leeds Statuette “Air” - 





Plymouth Shell 


The starting point of this collection was 
the copper lustre pitcher of an ancestor that 
holds court in a case today with others of its 
kind, as well as two splendid gold lustre ex- 
amples of unusual form. Among the copper 
pieces is a stirrup cup decorated with the 





Copper Lustre Loving Cup Rockingham Puzzle Teapot 


Liverpool Print 


Leeds Posey Holder 


Lowestoft Bowl 


Bristol Teapot 


“Surrender of Cornwallis,” which recalls 
the olden days of travel on horseback, when 
the thirsty rider was regaled without dis- 
mounting, by aid of its convenient pair of 
handles. 

Near by are rows upon rows of silver 
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Astbury Teapot 
Copper Lustre Pitcher 
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lustre in cups, jugs, etc. Among these is a 
“quilted” pitcher and a posy holder. Just 
above the pair of candlesticks that Charlotte 
Cushman carried in Macbeth, are examples 
of resist lustre that are fit competitors for 
any others existing today. 

We are reminded by the quantities of old 
blue, flowing blue, pink and brown Stafford- 
shire that the early Americans were both 
prudent and patriotic, for here are cup 
plates presumably for boys and girls whose 
activities might have been heightened by 
such pregnant verselets as: 

“In works of labor or of skill, 
I would be busy too; 

For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


These same youngsters were served from 
plates and platters decorated with portraits 
of Washington, Lafayette and others. They 
absorbed classic architecture and fine scen- 
ery through designs of State houses, ances- 
tral seats, waterfalls and noble trees as well 
as moral teaching from Cruikshank’s draw- 
ings which depicted the results of wrong- 
doing. 

The fact that so many families still 
cherish an example of these rich cobalt or 
brown tones makes it an object of more in- 
timate and personal interest than their 
Oriental progenitors of treble their value. 

In no line of crafts work do we find the 
link between Orient and Occident so de- 
fined as in that of ceramics. The output 
from China and Japan flowed in an un- 
broken stream after the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and from the day when Elers Brothers 
copied the terra-cotta of China, the English 
potters have frequently adapted Eastern 
motives. Probably no one pattern was ever 
more popular than the so-called “Willow,” 
which was an illustration of a Chinese 
legend, 

To be sure, English porcelain has never 
reached the quality of the famous Blanc de 
Chine, but the pieces of Old Bow in this 
collection are so velvety in texture, so 
creamy in tint, that one is disposed to care 
little for the credited difference. This is 
especially marked in a bee and goat jug, 
one of three still extant. 


In front of the Bristol Group, I was de- 
lighted to find a marked plate by Joseph 
Ring, who was a nephew of William Cook- 
worthy of the Bristol porcelain works, the 
one who discovered kaolin in England, a 
most important find, as kaolin is the decom- 
posed felspar which forms the “bones” of 
porcelain, as the Chinese say. In this case 
is a teapot with unusual elegance of outline, 
which Dr. Barber declares “the finest of its 
kind.” This expert’s good opinion of a cer- 
tain Lowestoft bowl now pedestaled above 
others of its kind is also prized, and em- 
phasizes the fact that English Lowestoft is 
soft porcelain and extremely rare, while the 
antiquary shops are stocked with the Chi- 
nese Lowestoft or hard paste variety. The 
test of its genuineness is similar to that of 
eating the alleged mushroom to see whether 
it is a toadstool; if you will break your al- 
leged English Lowestoft, you will prove it. 
If the paste is brownish and has absorbed 
the color with which the piece has been dec- 
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orated, it is English soft paste, made at 
Lowestoft. : ; 

Just above this group is that of the Derby 
factory which, with the Worcester, boasted 
crown patronage. Graceful pheasants trail 
their splendid plumage over a bulb-holder 
that is neighbor to a saucy Tobyfied jug 
once owned by Premier Gladstone. The 
statesman’s taste is amply demonstrated in 
its fine Inari design and color. 

All of the authentic marks may be identi- 
fied on these Derby specimens, as also the 
ultra marine blue for which the works were 
noted; especially attractive is a coffee can 
and saucer with one of “Old Billingsly” 
floral groups in the center. The Duesbury 
and Kean period is represented by a platter 
from the dinner set presented to General 
Francis Marion by his staff, period 1780. 

In the vicinity is a Chelsea group where 
one may find red anchor marks and become 
familiar with a certain claret tint which was 
the factory’s glory. Here I saw a covered 
dish decorated in the clearest of apple 
green and turquoise blue enamels. Beside 
the dish is a Chelsea bowl bedecked with 
roses by the same skilful fingers of a potter 
whose talent we observed in the Derby case. 
“Old Billingsly,” as he was dubbed by the 
potters of his day, was a migratory charac- 
ter of mingled worth and weakness. How- 
ever, before this victim of the bottle was 
overcome, several potteries were benefited 
by his inimitable nosegay designs, colored 
by a hand which had stolen the secrets of 
Flora’s palette. From Chelsea to Nant- 
garw and Swansea we can trace his forms 
and colors. 

Probably no museum has a finer collec- 
tion of Swansea than this one, where 
quaintly garbed peasants and homely mean- 
ders hold the eyes which would wander 
from plate to bowl. I spent some time 
also in studying the various bodies known 
as the “pellucid sea green” and the “sodden 
snow.” 

Thus one finds that the typical in paste 
and glaze has been diligently sought in the 
Blanxius collection, and one may spend 
hours before such forms as puzzle jugs, 
posset cups, epergnes, sweetmeat holders, 
nesting pigeons and even miniature dwell- 
ings. Every now and then [ discovered a 
pair of statuettes, generally in the Watteau 
or pastoral style, but a tiny bust of a youth 
called “Air,” modeled at Leeds, was the 
most attractive of all. 

Conspicuous in the Worcester case was 
the dragon. No designer seems to be able 
to resist attempting to depict his fascinating 
ferocity, perhaps because of the popularity 
of Oriental patterns or possibly because this 
fabulous creature’s folds and swirls lend 
themselves to spaces in a most satisfactory 
manner. That this particular dragon is in- 
teresting, one takes for granted, because the 
Worcester workmen were unexcelled, espe- 
cially under Hancock’s direction, when mas- 
terpieces of important engravers were re- 
Produced; notably those which decorated 
a mug with Frederick the Great’s portrait. 

The evolution of the work from Dr. Wall 
to Flight and Barr may be followed with 
joy in a variety of forms bearing the well- 








Liverpool Pitchers of Rare Decoration 





Quaint Designs in Old Nantgarw 


known marks in blue under the glaze. 
Unique as many models are, in this forest 
of chinaware, none exceed a certain fan- 


Whieldon Fawn 
Whieldon Cow 


Spotted Cat 
Bennington Dog 


tastic basket produced by the early Coal- 
port workers. It is of rich blue lined with 
white and has a high handle. Perched 
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Bennington Cow 








Fantastic Coalport Basket, a Prize Piece In Its 
Day, but a Trifle Ornate for This Generation 


daintily on the edge are carefully modeled 
asters, garden pinks and other blossoms, as 
if placed there by childish fingers. This 
basket was the prize show piece for years 
and traveled about from village to town as 
fairs were opened to the delight of childish 
eyes. 

As Mrs. Hodge naively remarked one day, 
“Coalport paste resembles soft boiled frost- 
ing and Spode paste suggests the heart of 
a chocolate cream drop.” 

The chalk paste of the Wilson ware may 
be studied here in an oval serving dish, 
decked with a realistic stalk of Sweet Will- 
iam. This example is marked with a crown 
and the letter C. 

I wish to emphasize for the benefit of 
students that knowledge in collecting ce- 
ramics should be based on the authenticated 
trademarks as well as upon the varieties of 
paste, rather than upon styles of decoration. 

Recipes of paste were usually preserved 
with great secrecy while designers and 
painters often changed employers and used 
their special patterns and colors in different 
factories. 

Blacker says of pastes: 

“The fine white terracotta of 1774 be- 
came the white porcelain bisque of the 
jasper in 1787, and those of Spode, to whom 
must be given the credit of using the china 
stone with bone in 1800 to produce that 
porcelain which, through the nineteenth 
century, was in the main standardized so 
that all distinctions of hard and soft paste 
disappear.” 

“A little sister” to this object is a Derby 
lamb near by, lying in a bed of field posies. 
A century ago, this lamb was a mantel or- 
nament in an Eastern parlor. I can refur- 
nish that room in imagination, with its 
horse-hair sofa and chairs, the 
rosewood table bearing a wax 
bouquet under glass. There is 
an open window between stately 
portraits and the fragrance of 
Queen of the Prairie roses floats 
into the room. Grandmother 
enters, carrying a little tray on 
which is a Spode tea set with 
delicate green sprigs on_ its 
snowy glaze. How delicious are 
the cookies in an open-work 
china basket—but the vision has 
slipped away ; the green-sprigged 
cups are before me; when I visit 
them again, the vision will return. 


OLD DOOR 


T is not so many years since that there 
I was found in Morayshire an ancient 
iron heurtoir of rude and ponderous 
workmanship, which one valiant Scot- 
tish antiquary did not hesitate to suggest 
might have been the very implement which 
so awoke the echoes of that memorable 
night at Macbeth’s castle. 

As to the antiquity of door-knockers, 
they are probably not much less ancient 
than that period when civilization and the 
desire of privacy decreed that doors, hav- 
ing superseded hangings, should be locked, 
barred, and bolted. A curious early form 
is a short iron rod suspended by a chain, but 
as this constituted a too convenient missile 
to hurl at the owner of the dwelling, it 
probably did not long survive. In the early 
Middle Ages the iron or bronze handle 
fastened securely on the outside of the door 
was itself a most effective knocker, and for 
a long time the knocker therefore fulfilled a 
double duty, being a heavy round ring sus- 
pended to a stout clamp, and almost totally 
devoid of artistic pretensions. It is curious 
that in modern flat life in London to-day, 
where the knocker has been superseded by 
electric bells, the flap of the letter-box com- 
monly serves the same purpose as a door- 
knocker by those whose business or inclina- 
tion leads them to knock as well as ring. 

By degrees the heavy iron or bronze ring 
yielded to the influence of art, this at first 
taking the form of chasing and bevelling, as 
in several examples to be seen in the na- 
tional collection at South Kensington. Then 
the support, from being a mere plaque of 
metal, began in the age of the blacksmith 
to assume different shapes, until we see 
evolved some very fine examples of deli- 
cately wrought work before the handle itself 
had emerged very far from its primitive 
ring-shape. The appearance of the sub- 
jacent striking knob marks a stage in the 
evolution of the knocker proper, and when 
the suspended metal serves no other pur- 





Worcester of the Wall Period Showing the Famous Dragon 
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pose but that of “committing a friendly but 
obstreperous assault upon a door,”’ then the 
true marteau de la porte is fully evolved. 
The thick ring or handle gives way to a 
slender bar of metal, terminating in a ham- 
mer. During the transition period of iron- 
work in the fifteenth century most of the 
embellishment was still directed towards the 
back-plate, and not upon the knocker itself, 
Then the Renaissance and the age of 
bronze supervened. We do not know who 
it was, amongst the German or Italian 
workers, who first saw in the pendant door- 
hammer possibilities for sculptural treat- 
ment. A female form, a fish (most com- 
monly a dolphin), sometimes that combina- 
tion of the two, a mermaid or a dragon, 
mark the beginnings. The fashion spread 
until, in the hands of the Italian masters, 
notably Giovanni di Bologna, a great ex- 
tension of size and variety of treatment was 
secured. An Italian knocker shows us Nep- 
tune and a couple of sea-horses. Indeed, in 
the hands of some of the French, German, 
and Italian sculptors almost any design, 
even to groups of four and five figures, was 
adapted to the purpose, until all simplicity 
and suggestion of utility were lost, and the 
door-knocker became a kind of hanging 
statuette. After a century and a half there 
came a return to simplicity, and even to 
primitive severity. The knockers with 
which the eighteenth-century Englishman 
equipped his front-door were less things of 
beauty than utility. They were cast from a 
half-dozen patterns, amongst which a lion’s 
head or a clenched hand were favorites, and 
only occasionally did one come across a 
human face or a reversion to the dolphin or 
dragon type. When the fashion of brass 
knockers set in, these were usually of the 
plainest description—a curved bar of metal 
and nothing more. 

Tt is not to be denied that a powerful 
factor in reducing the door-knocker, as well 
as the bell-handle, to its simplest and small- 
est (as well as most inexpen- 
sive) dimensions was the pleas- 
ant pre-Victorian pastime of 
wrenching these objects from 
their sockets, a pastime with 
which the ancient watchmen 
very ineffectually interfered. 
When a householder had no 
guarantee that he would not lose 
a knocker a week from this 
cause, he was not very apt to 
spend much money on objects 
which were costly and ornate. 

“The door-knocker,” as has 
been well said, “is a silent wit- 
ness of much human emotion.” 
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' HOMAS CHIPPENDALE oe ee 
"4 -inherited’ability as a wood car- ae 
~* ver and cabinet maker, and pos-” | Ale 
otseat't inspiration. Within litle more 
_thana of a century he grew 
in popularity until his “shop” was a 
fashionable center in London, and 
therefore in Europe. Discriminatingly 
able, with a wonderful sense of value 
in design and execution, he touched 
nothing he did not better. 
q If peg have a genuine Chippendale 
w what it is worth; you 
Caw the workmanship it called for, 
too. Our workmen, many of whom 
have been with us for more than forty 
years, make faithful studies of Chip- . 
. pendale 's best efforts. Ve often say. 
‘that they think the thoughts and work 
with the ’ hands of the old masters in 
furniture. In their productions you 
secure the spirit of Chippendale. 
Q We will send you free our “Trav- 
~ logue” on Chippendale, or for five 
‘two-cent Stamps our entire series of. 
Travelogues in Furniture.” 
y & Gay furniture is sold. in: 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BASEMENT 


DINING-ROOM: HOW WE SOLVED IT 


and narrow walls leading heaven- 

ward of the ordinary three-story 

and basement city house are some- 
times granted the precious boon of a parlor- 
floor dining-room. Others less fortunate, 
and they are legion, are not. 

Being obliged to convert the room usually 
selected for this purpose into an office for 
the professional member of the family, and 
the house not being blessed with an exten- 
sion, we were denied this boon when we 
moved into our present home last spring. 

“I fear it’s the basement for ourselves,” 
gloomily exclaimed the son of the house, 
who had his eye on the front ground floor 
apartment for a billiard-room, when we 
came to discuss the question of the dining- 
room. 

It certainly was “the basement for ours,” 
but it was anything but “all right.” In ad- 
dition to the prescribed low ceiling and win- 
dows of the regulation basement, the room 
was further handicapped in receiving its 
meagre supply of sunlight by the floor of 
the porch extending across the front of the 
house. We had chosen the house because 
of the porch, the end of which looks out on 
the well-kept garden of a big detached 
house adjoining ours, which is at the end of 
a row. But we did not realize how wrong 
it was until the furniture was moved in. 

The heavy oak furniture, which had given 
an air of elegance and style to the oak- 
paneled and tapestry-covered walls of the 
suburban house from which we had come, 
made a caricature of the room. A section 
of the top of the massive carved sideboard 
had to be taken off in order to let it stand in 
the room at all, and even then it looked like 
an ungainly Atlas supporting the ceiling on 
his shoulders. A dark, big-figured paper 
covered the walls, adding still further to 
the ugliness of the apartment, utterly spoil- 
ing the effect of the Axminster rug covering 
all but a yard-wide border of stained floor- 
ing. The room was simply impossible to 
anyone possessing a grain of artistic soul 
or sense. 

_It was a remark of the same overgrown, 
disappointed yearner after a billiard-room 
that gave me the idea which has proved 
such balm to my sense of harmony and ap- 
propriateness : 

“If this ceiling were an inch lower I 
should bump my head against it. I bet it 
isn’t as high as the ceiling in the wing of 
Granny’s old house in Westfield !” 

My heart gave a leap as the picture of 
the old wing dining-room in Grandmother’s 
house flashed before my inward eye. I 
hadn’t seen it since she died, some years ago, 
but I could see it as clearly as though I stood 
in the doorway, peering in at the big round 
table in the centre, the quaint, low-backed, 
cane-bottomed chairs, set primly against the 
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wall; the long, low Chippendale sideboard, 
with its gleaming silver; the Colonial man- 
tel and fireplace, small muslin-curtained 
windows and corner cupboard. Everything 
so simple and unobtrusive in outline and 
ornamentation, yet so homelike, cheerful 
and true. 

“Oh!” I cried to myself. “How I wish 
some good fairy could set that dear old 
room right down here in place of this ;” and 
that was the beginning of it. By chance I 
had stumbled upon the solution of the vex- 
ing problem of making the dark, low-ceiled 
room livable and attractive. What it 
needed was not the heavy modern stuff 
with which we had cumbered it, but the 
simple, oldtime things in keeping with its 
style of architecture and lighting. 

It would, of course, have been a simple 
matter to have refurnished the room with 
modern reproductions of the old styles, but 
I did not feel like going to this expense so 
shortly after moving; besides, there is not 
the charm in reproductions that lurks about 
the genuinely old. 

Upstairs, in one of the bedrooms, there 
were three low-back, cane-seated mahogany 
chairs that had come down to Mother from 
Aunt Mary, and were almost the facsimile 
of Granny’s, and in one of the hall rooms 
there was a fourth. ‘Why hadn’t I thought 
of them before?” It would not be difficult 
to find two more to match them at some an- 
tique shop. Then there was Aunt Mary’s 
old mahogany linen-chest, with its two 
long, deep drawers set up on slender taper- 
ing legs, that we had never known quite 
what to do with. With the long mahogany 
mirror from the boy’s room hung length- 
wise above it, it would make a stunning 
sideboard. 

I was crazy to make the change, but the 
first thing to do was to get rid of the atro- 
cious wall-paper, so I bided my time until 
a day came when I could manage it. The 
ceiling had been freshly calcimined and the 
woodwork painted white before we moved 
in, so it was only a matter of a few hours to 
re-paper the room and put up a plate-rail. 
I chose a light, fady rose color with a strip 
of plain white above the rail to give the 
effect of a drop ceiling. The result was 
beautiful, the rose giving warmth without 
lessening the light, and making, with the 
white woodwork, a charming background 
for the dark, rich mahogany. 

I wanted to surprise the family, and how 
we worked, my staff of helpers and I, to 
get it all done by dinner-time. I had pre- 
viously written to Aunt Hittie begging her 
to send me a big round table with a massive 
centre base I remembered having seen 
stowed away up in Granny’s attic, and this 
had been sent direct to the finisher’s to be 
done over and delivered when sent for. Then 
I had succeeded in finding a purchaser for 
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my oak set, which was sent away the same 
day. After paying for the papering, there 
was enough left from the proceeds of the 
sale to buy an antique serving table I had 
seen at the polisher’s and taken a fancy to. 

I did not realize we had so many family 
relics scattered about the house and stowed 
away in trunks and cupboards until I came 
to get them together. There was a row of 
pewter plates and a porringer for the rail 
over the fireplace, a beautiful shiny copper 
tea-kettle, a pair of candlesticks and a 
smaller brass kettle for the mantel-shelf; 
enough willow plates and odd pieces of old 
blue Staffordshire—platters, plates, sugar- 
bowls and pitchers—to go all around the 
plate-rail, and a quantity of old glass and 
china besides. In the spaces between the 
windows I had the carpenter put up a nar- 
row shelf, and on this I set the lovely old 
shelf-clock, with its painted glass door, 
Aunt Hittie had found up in the garret and 
sent on to me by freight when she sent the 
table, together with a pair of brass andirons, 
tongs and helmet-shaped coal-hod. 

It was a small matter to hang the Dutch 
sash curtains of dainty crossbar muslin 
which I had already made and hidden away, 
and arrange the silver on the quaint side- 
board. But two things were lacking, the 
corner cupboard and the Colonial fireplace. 
Still, the white marble mantelpiece, with its 
simple lines, was not so unsightly as before, 
and sometime we are going to take out the 
chimney-piece and have a place made for 
our andirons. 

At the very last moment it occurred to me 
that an ancient mahogany bookcase that we 
had never seemed to find the right place for 
would make a capital substitute for a china- 
closet, and down that came also. Filled 
with our extra store of old glass and china, 
it proved the finishing touch to the quaint- 
ness of the room. The one modern thing 
left was the rug, which I have since, at a 
moderate cost, had dyed a deep shade of 
rose, in harmony with the walls. 

The delight of the family in my achieve- 
ment was worth a whole row of medals. We 
no longer bid guests to our humble board 
with reluctance. Indeed, the dining-room 
has become the show room of the house, 
and is the envy of many friends less suc- 
cessful in solving the problem of how to 
make a dark, low-ceilinged basement room 
cheery and homelike. 

We might have furnished the room with 
a more elegant type of antique furniture 
—rare Chippendale, Sheraton or Hepple- 
white,—had we been fortunate enough to 
have had any such priceless pieces among 
our heirlooms or been able to purchase 
them ; but these would have lost in effective- 
ness, producing a cold, formal and overdone 
atmosphere incompatible with the environ- 
ment of the room. On the other hand, sim- 
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N CUT GLASS; in rock crys- 
tal; and in engraved crystal 
glass — nothing but Abbey will 
meet your wants. 
It is recognized as the world’s 
best, the world over. 
Look for the AMbbey name- 
plate engraved on every piece. 
A Libbey dealer in each city. 


The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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Consider this significant fact: 
While most of the necessaries of life 
have gone up, the price of telephone 
service, which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and social 
life, has moved steadily downward. 


Although a pound of these neces- 
sities still contains but sixteen 
ounces, the telephone user has been 
getting more and more service for 
less money. 


On the average, the people of this 
country pay 49% more today for 
food, fuel and clothing than they did 
in 1895. Since then, the decrease in 
the average rates for telephone ser- 
vice has been more than one-half. 


Economy of the Bell Steen 





At the same time, the efficiency 
and value of the service to the sub- 
scriber has vastly increased. Today 
he can talk to an average of five 
times as many persons in each 
exchange as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable result of the 
comprehensive —_ of the Bell 
System, which brings together the 
associated Bell companies and the 
communities they serve. 


Through the very size and effi- 
ciency of their organization they 
accomplish improvements and effect 
economies which give the greatest 
service at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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Types of Control 
Front — Rear — Selective Dual 


The last has a combination of either 
front or rear control. Select the posi- 
tion from which you desire to drive, 
according to the s. 
Controls and brakes are automatically 
interlocked by merely turning front 
seat to natural positions required by 

driving conditions. The Rauch & 

Lang Control System guarantees 

positive centrol of your car al- 
ways, under every driving 
condition. 





Pt iii, Aine 


Again has the Rauch & Lang Electric assert- 
ed its premiership as Society's chosen car. 
The success of the new worm drive has been 
immediate. This feature means the continued 
leadership in driving quality—just as the beau- 
tiful body lines, rich finish and ultra refine- 
ment of every detail have always marked su- 
premacy of Rauch & Lang construction. 
Hundreds have already ordered the new car. 
hey are enthusiastic because the Rauch & 
Lang Straight Type Worm Drive (top mounted) 
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way. Cleveland — Su- 
perior Avenue. Minne- 


Society Adopts 
The New Rauch & Lang Worm Drive 


MAKERS OF COACH HISTORY-—For over sixty years Rauch & Lang have been building fine vehicles for a select patron- 
age. In each successive veh.cle era they have been accorded the leadership. eals 
and a wonderful mechanical perfection have won and held the acclaim of people of refinement. 


New Danaea yt broaa- THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2198 West Twenty-fifth Street 





which is superior to all others means a greater- 
than-ever all-‘round efliciency, a silence that is 
manifest, a power-economy hitherto unknown, 
and a driving simplicity that appeals to the i 
most timid woman. Hh 

The Rauch & Lang is the highest-priced i 
Electric on the market. Its value is readily ap- 
parent to those who seek a car of artistic and i 
mechanical perfection. 

Any Rauch & Lang agent will gladly dem- 
onstrate. Catalog mailed on request. 
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apolis — 1207 Harmon 
Place. Kansas City — 
3501 Main Street. 
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Sulgrave Manor 


MERICANS will soon have a new incentive for visit- 
ing England, says the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
“‘Sulgrave Manor,’”’ the ancestral home of George 
Washington, in Sulgrave, Northamptonshire, is to be pur- 
chased by the British Committee of the Ghent Centenary 
as a part of the celebration of a century of peace between 
English-speaking peoples, and as a tribute to the character 
and achievement of the great patriot. It will be dedicated 
as a shrine for travelers, but will, especially, of course, 
attract Americans. 

“Sulgrave Manor” is a tastefully built stone house suf- 
ficiently old to impress persons from a new country in 
which a building a hundred years old is regarded as worthy 
of note. In 1538 Henry VIII granted the place to Law- 
rence Washington, mayor of Northampton. The Wash- 
ingtons lived in it for the better part of a century before 


the great-grandfather of George Washington came to 
Virginia. 

Except that the house is of white stone, instead of wood, 
“Sulgrave Manor” is a home not wholly unlike Mt. Ver- 
non. It is an unpretentious, commodious, solidly made 
residence such as may be seen upon plantations in the cot- 
ton States and farms in Kentucky and Virginia, and in 
Penysylvania and New England. There lived “Lawrence 
Washington, Gent.,” and other Washingtons of the same 
station, as is set forth upon memorial brasses in the vil- 
lage church, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in 
very much the same style in which George Washington 
lived in his treasured retirement at Mt. Vernon, occupied 
with the pursuits of agriculture and the pleasures of sim- 
ple hospitality. In very much the same style live some of 
the descendants of Washington nowadays. 








| 
} ple types of a century ago, such as ours, 
really give the effect of space, and are bet- 
ter suited to such a room than any other. 
Even though they may not be as lucky in 
the matter of heirlooms as we, those wish- 
ing to follow our example need not despair, 
There are still many such pieces to be picked 
up in the shops at prices considerably less 
than new pieces of the machine-made furni- 
ture of today. Not in the antique shops, 
perhaps, but one who frequents the second- 
hand furniture and junk shops can often 
find, tucked away in some dark corner or 
mixed in with the modern trash, odd pieces 
of mahogany, china, copper, brass and other 
antique treasures. Only one must go often 
and keep a sharp lookout or the prying 
noses of the antique dealers, always on the 
scent for prizes, will get ahead of them. 








HUNTING AN 
APARTMENT 


By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 














HE home-coming family has before 
it no task more dreaded than that 
of hunting for an apartment. And 
there is ample reason. For the 

primary necessities of the ordinary being 
—space, privacy, light and sunshine—are 
exactly the things it is most difficult to find 
in apartment houses. The desire of apart- 
ment house owners to make the ground plot 
yield the maximum of rentable space has 
led to more and more division of floor space 
into apartments, and in order to keep the 
same number of rooms in each apartment, 
to the cutting down of the size of rooms, 
until the art of living in a city apartment 
has become a thing that calls for much in- 
ventive faculty, and is to be learned only by 
long practice. 

But with all these disadvantages the 
apartment house has become a fixture of 
city life. Even in those cities where it is 
possible for residence sections to spread 
out indefinitely, and where ground values 
have not risen to high figures, apartment 
‘houses have made their appearance, and 
suites in them command as much rent as 
individual houses having yards and an equal 
number of rooms, but situated a little far- 
ther from desirable centers. 

Perhaps some part of the reason is to be 
found in the innate tendency of the human 
being, the desire to feel himself constantly 
in close relations with his fellow beings. 
But there are certain practical features 
which make the apartment desirable even 
for those who would be quite willing to give 
up a goodly share of the close relationship. 
The compact form of the apartment, which 
lessens the amount of housework necessary 
to keep it in order and so makes it possible 
to dispense with some of the service needed 
in the separate house, makes a strong ap- 
peal to the house mistress. The janitor 





service, which takes care of the halls, stair- 
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Beautify your floors with 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


ad 


the perfect wear-proof, water- 
proof floor varnish 


A good floor varnish is a rare find. 
Mar-not is more than mere surface 
shine. It goes into the wood and 
becomes a protecting surface, resist- 
ing wear to an unusual degree. 

The real Brighten-Up Paint Store 
in your town is the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams agent. He has Mar-not. 

For the great or small improve- 
ment of your home you need our 




















Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting 
and Decorating 


It tells you all about Mar-not and other Sherwin- 
Williams Paints and Varnishes. A host of color 
illustrations are contained in this booklet, as 
well as ideas and suggestions that are as practi- 
cal as they are artistic. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Address allinquiries to 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
625 Canal Road, N. W. 
Cleveland, O. 








FOR BOUND VOLUME OFFERS 
See Page XIV 

















Shingles by the Monolithic Hollow Brick Co., Port Richmond, N. Y.— 
Reproduced from an Artist’s Drawing. 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles 


“The Roof that Outlives the Building’’ 


& [HIS is the residence of Wilson Marks, Architect, of 
Port Washington, N. Y. 

It was designed by Mr. Marks himself—and is roofed 
with Asbestos “Century” Shingles. 

Mr, Marks’ choice of these Shingles for his own home is a significant fact 
that should interest every property owner with a building to be roofed, 

Write for the names of roofers who can supply Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles 
—men who know how to lay a good roof as it ought to be laid. We will also 
send you our Booklet; ‘“‘Roofing: a Practical Talk.’’ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 
Dept. L., AMBLER, PENNA. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 








‘Residence of Wilson “Marks, ‘Architect, “roofed with ‘Asbestos | “Century” 
































# & 
Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 


ae select the color—we'll make 
Any width—seamless up 
oy 16 feet. Any len Any color 
tone—soft and é2 ued, or bright 
and striking Criginal, individual, 
artistic, dignified. Pure wool or 
camel’s hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card. 
Order through your furnisher, 


Three & Tinum Wee ae 














SK NEAPOLIS 
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» Below Sity While Asleep ~ Warm At Waking Hae ESe Thay. 





F you hired a man whose every hour and minute of the day was 
devoted to a constant watching of the thermometer and the 
regulating of the drafts to keep exactly the temperature desired, he 


couldn’t render a service nearly as satisfactory as can be obtained with 


TsfINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Worth many times its cost. Saves fuel—not a little but a lot, and 


surely ends the former round of continual attention. The “Min- 
neapolis” is the “original” heat regulator—“The standard for 


over 30 years.” 


TWO STYLES OF CLOCK ATTACHMENT 


MODEL NO. 60, MODEL NO. 47, 
8 DAY CLOCK. 1 DAY CLOCK. 


The clock attachment enables one to secure automatically and silently a 


change of temperature at any set hour. Model No. 60 (same as illustration) 
gives an eight-day service of both time and automatic changes. 


Used with any heating plant. Sold and instal led by the heating trade every- 


where under a positive guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write for booklet. Shows all models, e plat ns details and gives prices. 


2745 Fourth Ave. So. 
EAT REGULATOR CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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YOUR MONOGRAM 
ON THE 


Finest French Crystal 


We have imported a 
well chosen and com- 
prehensive stock of the 
finest French Crystal in 
original shapes. We 
decorate to order and 
engrave this crystal with 
your special Mon 
or Orest. Admired for its exclusiveness, our Mono- 
grammed Crystal will lend a touch of elegance to 
your home. Open stock patterns that combine dis- 
tinctiveness and utility. 

Our Special Cocktail Set 
Complete with genuine Sheffield Tray and im 
Crystal Glasses, each decorated with 

ogram 


Catalog “‘De Luxe’ and designs of Monograms, 
Crests, etc., sent free, 


ART CHINA IMPORT CO. 


47 West 36th St., Between 5th me 6th Aves. 
Dept. E., New York 





























One Way to Remove Old Wall Paper 


GOOD way to remove old wall paper 
is to use the following: A thick, pasty 
solution should be made by adding flour 
and a few spoons of salt into boiling water. 
After this is made, add a few ounces of 
acetic acid, which may be purchased at any 
drug store. This pasty solution should be 
applied with a brush to the old wall paper 
in quantities. After a few minutes the old 
paper can be removed in great strips very 
easily and with little dust or dirt. 








In every home there is an ap- 
propriate place for 


Grass Furniture 





and without it no home is com- 
pletely furnished. 


Ask your dealer for CREX. 


New Booklet No. 227 — Artistic 
Home Furnishings — sent free, 
on request. 





Prairie Grass Furniture Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Glendale, Long Island, New York 








ways and sidewalks, and attends to the re- 
moval of all refuse, also lessens greatly the 
housekeeper’s care and responsibility. The 
possibility of getting heat and hot water by 
simply turning a tap still more lessens the 
work of housekeeping, while it adds greatly 


to the comfort of life. 


Top floor apartments offer advantages in 
all these matters that go far to make up 
for their disadvantages of increased stair 
climbing. In elevator houses apartments on 
the top floor are higher in price than those 
lower down. But in those without eleva- 
tors the top floor and the ground floor are 
the cheapest. Given the elevator, the top 
floor, as is proved by its rental value, is the 
most desirable in the apartment house. If 
it is necessary to climb stairs, the question 
becomes how much muscular exertion one 
is willing to pay for its very considerable 
advantages. It is quieter, since there are 
no overhead sounds and the street noises 
are slightly less grating than they are on 
lower floors. Being farther removed from 
the street, there is better air, and there is 
much less dust. In the summer the top 
floors are cooler than the lower ones because 
they get less of the heat radiation from the 
sidewalk, and in the winter they have more 
sunshine, since they are less shadowed by 
surrounding structures. And, finally, on 
the top floor there is a little less of that turn- 
ing inside out of one’s daily existence that 
is the most annoying feature of apartment 
house life. Ground floors are very likely in 
winter to be the coldest in the house, as in 
summer they are sure to be the warmest, 
dustiest, stuffiest. 

When it comes to matters of light and 
sunshine, the renting public has accepted 
too tamely the conditions imposed upon it 
by landlords. No housekeeper ought to be 
willing to allow her family to live for a day 
in the sort of apartment which hundreds of 
thousands have come to consider as a mat- 
ter of course. City dwellers are apt to think 
themselves lucky if they get sunshine in one 
room or two rooms. The others may look 
upon courts more or less small; upon air- 
shafts in which there are always smells; or 
across narrow spaces upon damp walls, and 
it is all the same. In probably three-fourths 
of the apartments in all large cities it is nec- 
essary to have artificial light in the bed- 
rooms, and often in kitchen and dining- 
rooms, if one wishes to see plainly at any 


time of the day on any day of the year. | 


The health-giving sunshine never strikes 
them. Such apartments are breeders of 
disease, thieves of vitality, blighters of eye- 
sight and wreckers of nerves. In New 
York the hand of the law has come down 
upon the apartment house builder and 
compelled him to devote a larger proportion 
of his ground space to courts and openings 
for letting in the iight and air. But there 
still exist, in all the large cities where the 
apartment house furnishes the usual mode 
of living, blocks upon blocks, miles of them, 
of apartment houses that are not fit for 
human habitation. 

It should be the unalterable determina- 
tion of every housewife who is starting out 


(Continued on page xxx) 
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Ransack all New England and 
you will not find better examples 
of the fine old, distinctly New 
England, furniture than the 
models made by us. & 2 2& 


PLYMOUTH 
DUXBURY 
STANDISH 
BREWSTER 
WINDSOR 
BRADFORD 


2 B and BK 


WESTCOTT 


CHAIRS 
Straight @ Rocking 


All built as honestly as their prototypes, 

all feithful reproductions of the finest 

in te all offered in the 

natural wood, for you to select your finish. 

A WELL-SELECTED PIECE HERE 

AND THERE WILL ADD TO THE ATs= 
TRACTIVENESS OF THE HOME, 

Get the best furniture at the least exe 
pense, we are manufacturers. Our wares 
rooms are at all times open to the public. 

You have an unlimited stock to select 
from and the choice of any finish, 

Send for full set, No. 2, of over 
200 illustrations and color chart 
showing L ’ Standard Stai 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS & (0 | 


*32 CANAL ST- 
BOSTON -* MASS 
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Bound Volumes of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of Tue House 
BEAUTIFUL, bound in super quality green buckram, 
making an excellent library reference book on 
every phase of home-making. The issues, bound 
in volume form, are those from June, 1912, to 
May, 1913, in many respects the most interesting 

numbers ever published. 


OUR OFFER 


Upon receipt of $4.00, we will send you, mete 
paid, one of these attractive volumes. Send 
your order NOW. The supply is limited. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Justa 
Quarter-turn 





The Remedy for 
Faucet Troubles 


F you hear a ‘‘buzz-uzz- 

ump!” in the water- 
pipes, don’t blame the 
plumber, blame the old- 
fashioned noisy faucets. 
It’s their fault, not his. 

Install Quick-pression and 
you'll never hear any such 
noises. What’s more you'll have 
faucets that are extremely beau- 
tiful in appearance; that open 
and close with only a quarter- 
turn of the handle; and that last 
as long as the house. 


Send for free, interesting booklet, 
“Faucet Facts," and ask your plumber to 
show you the faucets. lways look for 
the name “Quick-pression’’ and the 
guaranty tag. 


The Central Brass Mfg. Co. of Cleveland 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 
Quick-pression Faucets 


6119 Cedar Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


[JICK-PRESSION 
7 FAUCETS 
La 


-[ VIRGINIA 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


@ The book that has been 
the storm centre of dis- 
cussion for four months. 
‘GA story of the woman 
question in its broadest 
bearing on wife, husband 
and children. 


AT EVERY BOOK SHOP | 
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Important Fall F iction 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS 





THE 
IRON 
TRAIL 


Of course you remember Kipling’s “If” about the 
man who could keep his head in every emergency. 
Well, here he is, the hero, as Rex Beach has drawn 
him in his new Alaskan story. There were plenty of 
things to stand up against, too; other men’s scheming, 
lack of funds, storms, glaciers, and misrepresentation. 
But he won his fight against Nature as he won the 
heart of an unusual heroine. The scene of their wild 
wooing on the bridge threatened by the flood is more 
dramatic than anything the author has ever written. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


THE 


By Rex Beach 


Author of 
“The Spoilers’’ 





CORYSTON —y Ms. 
FAMILY Wai” 


Admirers of this distinguished author’s talent will 
be glad to know that she has returned to the style 
which made “The Testing of Diana Mallory” such a 
delight. First it is a love story, with a heroine who 
will rank as Mrs. Ward’s most charming portrayal of 
young womanhood of to-day, then an absorbing repre- 
sentation of the dramatic struggle between the radical 
and aristocratic elements of present English society. 
Lady Coryston, by means of her position, money, and 
character, is a power in the land, but fate overtakes 
her when her children defy her in both love and politics. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 





THE 


HOUSE OF _ PY Kate 
HAPPINESS pa.” 


Mrs. Bosher has found a new field. Her work in 
it has produced this book, which appeals perhaps 
more deeply to human sympathy than either of its 
predecessors. There is a love story in it, of course, 
the wooing of a charming girl by a splendid man; but 
it is the boy, Cricket, who wins the heart of every 
reader. Who that knows “Mary Cary” can forget her 
sweet, sunny nature? Cricket is surely kin to her. 
His cheerful outlook on life, no matter how dark the 
day, his loyalty, and his roguish drolleries combine 
to make him a delight. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE 
WAY 
HOME 


This new novel, ‘““The Way Home,” touches greater 
depths of human nature than even “The Wild Olive” 
or “The Street Called Straight.” . It deals with the 
most important things of life, single life, married life, 
and church life, and portrays the inner motives of a 
self-centred man. It is the story of the struggle be- 
tween the spiritual and the material in the average 
man—a series of tense, emotional situations in which 
a strong man who was far from being a hero found 
himself. He found, too, a tower of strength in the 
love of the woman he had misunderstood. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


By Basil King 
Author of 
**The Inner Shrine’”’ 





THE 
PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS H. G. Wells 


The story of the turbulent lives of one man and 
one woman—separated by the barrier of the law, yet 
attached by something stronger than any law— 
stronger than themselves, A love story with a back- 
ground of high idealism and prophecy of the future. 
Vivid personalities, a love story which reminds you of 
the great love stories of the world, and the invigorat- 
ing breath of international movements make this novel 
the most important fiction the author has yet done. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 





THE 
DESIRED 
WOMAN Wren 


“Full of strength and interest from the be- 
ginning to the end.”—N. Y. World. 


In the pages of Mr. Harben’s newest and best book 
one encounters life in Georgia of to-day in all its in- 
tensity. It is the Georgia of great mills and big-enter- 
prises, of heavy speculation and the sophistications of 
people in great cities, as well as of simple mountain 
folk and their homely ways. Its keynote is the inevit- 
able triumph of love and tolerance, the far-spreading 
influence of good impulses. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 








An Important 


NE of the best known of the few easel pictures 
O which Edwin A. Abbey painted is the King 

Lear, says The Metropolitan Bulletin, dated 
1898, which formed part of the notable group of mod- 
ern paintings belonging to the late George McCulloch 
of London. The McCulloch Collection was sold last 
May and Mr. George A. Hearn secured this painting 
from its buyer at the sale and now gives it to the 
Museum. The picture is a large one, 53 inches in 
height by 126 in width. It was shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1898, also at the Guildhall in 1900, at 
the International Exhibition, Rome, 1911, and at 
Burlington House in 1912. At all these exhibitions 
the King Lear was a center of attraction, as it ex- 
emplifies very distinctly all the qualities which have 
won for Abbey his high place in the estimation of the 


Abbey Picture 


pubic, not only in this country, but in England as 
well, where no artist was better known. 

Edwin A. Abbey combined the gifts of a popular 
illustrator with a rare painter’s skill. He could tell a 
story dramatically and clearly within a composition 
which seems designed primarily with the idea of bal- 
ance and decorative effect. He had marked ability in 
posing figures so that their expression could be read- 
ily grasped and in clothing them in picturesque gar- 
ments, real costumes that people could wear, in which 
no detail or trifle is slighted. He has used alli of 
these talents to good effect in our picture. The King 
Lear is comparable in every way to his best-known 
mural work, the famous Holy Grail series in the Bos- 
ton Library. 




















CONDUCTED BY 


THE INDOOR GARDEN 


MOORES 


CLARENCE 


WEED 





ATTRACTIVE FOLIAGE PLANTS 


CONSIDERABLE proportion of the little 
gardens that one may have indoors must 
consist of foliage plants. These are more 

generally successful in shady situations than many 
of the flowering plants, and they often make up 
in grace of form and permanence of display what 
they lack in show of color. 

A good foliage plant for household use must 
be free from attack by insects and fungi and able 
to endure variations of heat and cold. It must 
have a comparatively limited root system and a 
decided grace of leaf and stem. In many respects 
the ferns and palms meet the requirements to the 
fullest degree, although the plumose asparagus 
and several other plants are almost as good. 

In the case of ferns, the limited root system is 
of especial importance. We are so used to seeing 
these in the so-called fern dishes that a small fern 
in an ordinary pot seems almost out of place. 
There are several species and varieties of ferns 
that are especially desirable for use in such shal- 
low receptacles. Several of these belong to the 
genus Pteris. The sort catalogued as serrulata 
cristata is one of the best, having a small root 
system and a very attractive leafage. Wilson’s 
Fern, listed as Pteris Wilsoni, is also an excellent 
variety. Its leafage spreads out in a way to give 
a flattened effect to the top that harmonizes well 
with the horizontal lines of the fern dish. It is a 
hardy sort, thriving with very little care. The 
White-lined Pteris is another good sort, its nar- 
row green leaves being prettily striped with white. 

The Holly fern is another type which is very 
desirable for home use if young plants with com- 
paratively small roots are selected. The older 
plants are likely to develop too large a root 
growth to be used to best advantage. The bright 
green coloring of the young leaves is also much 
more attractive than the darker green of the older 
leaves. 

Nearly everyone knows the so-called Asparagus 
Fern, which is really not a fern but the Plumose 
Asparagus. It is perhaps the one best all-round 
foliage plant for house use. The Sprengeri As- 
paragus is coarser, but effective for window boxes. 
Aspidistras and Norfolk Island Pines are also 
desirable. 


THE TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


N MANY respects the large-trumpet Daffodils 

I are the most satisfactory spring-flowering 

bulbs to force indoors. They are inexpensive, 

easy to grow, and exist in a considerable variety 

of sizes and color combinations. The large flower 

appeals to every one and lasts, under favorable 
conditions, for a week or more. 

The beauty of the Daffodil has been celebrated 
by many poets, but the reasons for its charm have 
best been set forth by Forbes Watson in his clas- 
sic book on Flowers and Gardens. “There are 
certain kinds of Narcissus,” he writes, “as the 
Daffodil and the Poets Narcissus, which seem 
meant to attract us by an especial freshness. In 
the Daffodil, for instance, the leaves and stem are 
of a full glaucous green, a color not only cool and 
refreshing in itself, but strongly suggestive of 
water, the most apparent source of freshness, and 
constituting a most delicious groundwork for the 
bright lively yellow of the blossoms. Now what 
sort of spathe would be likely to contribute best 
to this remarkable effect of the flower? Should 
the colors be unusually striking or the size in- 
creased or what? Strange to say, in both Daf- 
fodil and Poets Narcissus we find the spathe dry 
and withered, shriveled up like a bit of thin 
brown paper and clinging round the base of the 
flower. We cannot overlook it, and most as- 
suredly we were never meant to do so. Nothing 


could have been more beautifully ordered than 
this contrast, there being just sufficient suggestion 
of the dead, the artificial, to make us appreciate 
more fully that abounding freshness and life.” 

More than thirty varieties of Trumpet Daffodils 
are commonly offered by American dealers. These 
are easily arranged in three groups, according to 
the coloring of perianth and crown, namely, the 
“all yellow” sorts in which both perianth and 
crown are yellow; the “all white” sorts in which 
both perianth and crown are white or nearly so, 
and the Bicolor or “White-winged” group in 
which the perianth is white and the trumpet 
yellow. 

As a rule, the earlier sorts in each group are 
most easily grown indoors, as one gets the blos- 
soms sooner than with the later ones. But if the 
bulbs are healthy and the temperature after the 





Nothing Better for Decorative Purposes 


plants are brought to the light not too high, prac- 
tically all of them can be forced successfully. 

Among the early all-yellow Daffodils, the Single 
van Sion or Trumpet Major is one of the least 
expensive and most popular varieties for forcing. 
It is about fifteen inches high, being somewhat 
smaller than Golden Spur, which costs about the 
same, and in general is better on account of the 
larger size and thicker substance of the flower. 
It also has heavier, broader leaves. Henry Irving 
is quite similar and costs a little more. Among 
the newer varieties in this group, Hoboken and 
Diadem should be mentioned. Hoboken is deep 
yellow throughout, being an improved strain of 
the old “Tenby Daffodil.” The bulbs are listed at 
fifty cents a dozen. The large deep yellow trum- 
pet of the Diadem Daffodil is expanded like a 
megaphone, with its outer rim distinctly frilled, 
and rises from the middle of a well-developed 
canary yellow perianth. The bulbs are listed at 
seventy-five cents a dozen. 

Most of second early varieties of the all-yellow 
trumpet daffodils are rather expensive luxuries. 
Golden Bell is one of the cheapest, and is listed at 
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$1.25 a dozen bulbs. In 1892 it received the coy- 
eted First Class Certificate of England’s Royal: 
Horticultural Society. Its large, widely expanded 
trumpet is deep bright yellow and well frilled at 
the margin. The petals are canary yellow and 
twisted in a way to give a distinctive appearance. 
Conqueror is a splendid new sort with very large 
flowers; the petals are pale primrose and the 
trumpet golden yellow. The bulbs are listed at 
$2.50 a dozen, which seems reasonable when com- 
pared with $12.00 a dozen of the magnificent King 
Alfred, said to be “the largest and finest pure 
yellow daffodil in commerce,” or the $20.00 a 
dozen of the Monarch, another new, rich yellow 
sort of largest size. 

The average amateur who can put but limited 
expense into his bulb account will probably find 
it necessary to get along without most of these 
second early sorts and to order in place of them 
the splendid Emperor Daffodil, which is but a 
little later and, fortunately, is very reasonable in 
price. In color it is rich yellow throughout, and 
in size it ranks among the largest varieties. The 
bulbs can be purchased for about forty cents a 
dozen, or $2.50 a hundred. Three other varieties 
of the same period as the Emperor are now of- 
fered in American catalogs. Of these, the new 
seedling, Shakespeare, has light yellow petals and 
large golden yellow trumpet. The bulbs are listed 
at $3.00 a dozen. Lord Roberts, introduced in 
England in 1901, is described by Bourne as “a 
very large, massive and symmetrical flower of the 
Emperor class.” It is listed at $5.00 a dozen. Van 
Waveren’s Giant has a huge flower, which may 
justify the price of $15.00 a dozen for the bulbs. 
The petals are primrose yellow and the trumpet 
deep rich yellow. Glory of Leiden is another large 
late flower, but it is rather difficult to get the best 
results from the bulbs commonly offered. 


BEWARE OF POOR BULBS 


NE of the most vexatious experiences with 
bulbs is to pay good money for a bag of 
supposedly healthy bulbs and to find them 

infested by the microscopic creature called the 
Bulb Mite. Such bulbs are likely to be wholly 
worthless or so damaged that the growing of 
flowers from them is an exasperating experience. 

In my experience, crocus bulbs are most com- 
monly infested. If a bag of these shows a loose 
light dust in the bottom after the bulbs are taken 
out it is a safe gamble that examination with a 
hand lense will reveal thousands of the tiny 
crawlers in the powder and on the bulbs. These 
affect the latter about the crown in such a way 
as to kill the bud entirely or to cause a curious 
growth of long light-colored leaves. 

The pests seem especially at home in the solid 
corms of crocus bulbs and the infested bags 
finally become chiefly a mass of powdery dust. 

When the scaly bulbs, like the Narcissus and 
Hyacinth, are infested by the bulb mite the inte- 
rior is soon reduced to a blackish powder, al- 
though the exterior may seem normally healthy, 
as shown at the right in the accompanying photo- 
graph. This powdery condition is likely to be 
largely due to the presence of a fungus, generally 
the so-called Basal Rot, which is very destructive 
to many of the more delicate kinds of bulbs. It 
has been known for some time that it disastrously 
affects the White Trumpet Daffodils, and it seems 
that the new Poetaz varieties are especially sus- 
ceptible. A large proportion of those I received 
last year from a generally reliable dealer were 
seriously damaged, breaking open on slight pres- 
sure and revealing an inner mass of spongy, de- 
cayed tissue, swarming with bulb mites. It seems 
probable that the introduction of the fungus 1s 
largely brought about by the mites. 

The practical lesson for the bulb buyer is to 
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earlier than usual this coming season. And it 
will be found even more interesting than last 
year’s—many new bints on cultivation are included. 
Here’s a point to remember also—ali descriptions 
are absolutely Gependable. 
If your name is not on our mailing list, 
send it in today—it isn’t a bit toc early. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Established 1802—111 years ago. 
53D BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 


For $1.00 You 
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T is not too early to decide upon something useful for gift- 
giving this Christmas—something both interesting and useful. 
Why not a Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase? 

You cannot impart the reading habit to the children too young. It 


should not be put off any longer. 


But you must do it unobtrusively—they 


must seem to get the habit of their own volition. 


Slobe-Wernieke 


Sectional Bookcases 


—provide a separate section for each pr and a separate case for each child. 


Just that appeal to the collecting an 


proprietary instincts will do much 


toward cultivating the reading habit in the young. Try it and see. We'll 
send a set of attractive selection cards showing a number of fine interiors 
in colors to aid your choice, if you wish. Use the coupon below. 


The Globe Wernicke Cg, Cincinnati 
Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases And Filing Cabinets 


Local agents almost everywhere. 


Where not represented we ship freight prepaid. 
BrancH Stores:—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Washington, Cincinnati. 





Couron:—Send Set No. 332 of Globe-Wernicke selection cards in colors to the name and address given in margin below: 








Autumn Decorations 


O not think when your garden flowers 
have gone that there is nothing left 
out of doors to fill your vases. The 

fields, lanes and hedges are full of beautiful 
things in the late fall, and if you wish a happy, 
healthful time, with fine results, put on some 
heavy walking shoes and not your best suit, 
take a good-sized basket and some pruning 
shears and strike out for the country. 

If you are in a hurry and dislike the city 
walk, board a suburban car and get more 
quickly into the heart of things, says Francis 
S. Stone, in Table Talk, but do not fail to take 
advantage of these golden October days; go 
where you can see the glorious pictures which the 
Auiumn has to show you. 


Up the Oakwood road a little way, along 
the river is an old stone wall and near it a 
number of beautiful willows, where we ar- 
ranged a seat one day on the stones, with the 
trunk of a willow for a back. Invariably we 
find ourselves seeking that comfortable seat, 
where we sit and drink in the beauty of the 
scene. 

Today the roadsides are ablaze with wood- 
bine, sumac and bitter-sweet. Were there ever 
richer, deeper colors than the oak leaves are 
showing just now; and could there be any- 
thing more fascinating in contrast than the little 
trembling leaves of the poplars that shim- 
mer like gold in the sun? 
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examine all bulbs carefully as soon as received, 

| pressing the sides together to see if the bottom 
piece is loose, and to return to the seller imme- 
diately all injured bulbs. 











Paper White — Growing in a Ginger 
ar 


THE GENUS NARCISSUS 


NE who is content to grow but two or three 

sorts of Narcissus misses much of the 

| pleasure in their growth. One should at 

| least try to have forms that represent the half- 

dozen or more important types shown by the hun- 
dreds of varieties now in cultivation. 

In a general way the Genus Narcissus is divided 
into two great groups—first, those in which there 
are many flowers on a single stalk, called the 
Polyanthus or Cluster-flowered Narcissi, and sec- 
ond, those in which there is but one flower on a 
stalk, including the daffodils, the Poet’s Narcissus 
and various others. 

This second group is in turn divided into three 
principal divisions, according to the size of the 
crown or trumpet in the middle of the flower. 
| These are called the Small-crowned, the Medium- 

crowned, and the Large-crowned Narcissi. The 

small-crowned sorts, of which the Poet’s Nar- 

cissus is an example, may be considered the ones 
| to which the word Narcissus is best applied. The 
medium-crowned sorts, of which the Barrii Nar- 
cissus and the variety Stella are examples, are 
often called Chalice-flowers or Star Narcissi. The 
large-crowned, of which the Emperor and the 
Trumpet Major varieties are examples, are the 
true Daffodils. There are various double sorts of 
the latter, which, however, are much less beauti- 
ful than the more simple single flowers. 





PROTECT NEWLY SET TREES 


HERE are many advantages in planting 

apple trees in the fall; at least, in all but the 

most northern states. There is usually more 
time to do the work; the trees are fresher from 
the nursery, and the weather is likely to be more 
favorable. The chief objections to fall planting 
are the dangers of winter-killing and of girdling 
by mice and rabbits. 

The winter-killing is likely to result from the 
heaving out of the trees by freezing. This is 
easily prevented by mounding up the soil around 
the trunk to a height of a foot or more and a 
diameter of two or three feet. Such mounding is 
usually sufficient to prevent injury by mice also, 
but a surer preventive is to wrap a piece of wire 
screening around the base of the trunk. This 
screening may be held in place by a copper wire 





or by two nails thrust through the meshes in 


| such a way as to hold the screening in position. 
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Hollingsworth & Bragdon. Arch’ts, Cranford, N. J. 


Cost Much Less Than Paint 
Wear Longer—More Artistic 


“Your stains have proved most satisfactory. I 
have five lakeside cottages finished with them. My 
one painted cottage costs me almost as much as 
all the rest to keep fresh looking. My cottages are 


considered quite artistic. ; é 
Joseph H. Scranton, Washington, N. J. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


have proved their artistic effects and wearing and 
wood preserving qualities in every climate for thirty 
years. You are sure of them. Don’t take substi- 
tutes made of kerosene and crude colors. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains everywhere. 
Send for samples and name of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 
129 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 

















Bound Volumes of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, bound in super quality green buckram, 
making an excellent library reference book on 
every phase of home-making. The issues, bound 
in volume form, are those from June, I912, to 
May, 1913, in many respects the most interesting 
numbers ever published. 


OUR OFFER 


Upon receipt of $4.00, we will send you, express 
paid, one of these attractive volumes. Send in 
your order NOW. The supply is limited. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York. 


SAVE 30% TO 50% 


ON YOUR FURNITURE 


We build the complete ‘‘Come-Packt’’ line of high quality 
living, dining, bedroom and den furniture in sections, fin- 

ed to your order—your choice of eight shades—hand rub- 
bed polish—and ship direct to you with full directions so 
that you can set up any piece right in your home in just 
your spare time and save from 30% to 50% of what you 
would pay for common, old style furniture elsewhere. 


A FULL YEAR’S TRIAL 


Buy your furniture on this new plan—this new idea that 
has surprised the furniture world—get 100 per cent quality, 
use you see each piece in sections before they are as- 
sembled. Nothing can be covered up—you get actual quality. 
Every piece of Come-Packt Furniture is of pure quarter- 
sawn WHI oak—not red oak, or any other cheap grade of 
oak or imitation—it has the character that befits and dis- 
tinguishes the home of quality. It is guaranteed—and sold 
upon a full year’s free trial. 













THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF sheers 
COME-PACKT BARGAINS No. 300 





This handsome table is Quarter- 
sawn White Oak, with rich, 
deep, natural markings; honestly 
made; beautifully finished to 
your order shipped completely 
Stained—your choice of eight 
shades —hand rubbed polished. 
Height, 30 inches; , 4x28 
inches, legs 2% inches square. 
Two wers; choice of Old 
Brass or Wood Knobs. It 
comes to you in four sections, 
Packed in a compact crate, ship- 
ped at knock-down rates—shipping weight 150 Ibs. 

With a screwdriver and just your spare time you have a table 
that would ordinarily sell for $25.00! 


OUR FACTORY PRICE, shipped $11 75 
in finished sections only - - ° 
E FOR THIS CATALOG TODAY | 
Our advance 1914 catalogue is ready for distribution. It is the 
st beautiful furniture book ever given away—tells all the de- 
ves -eu a choice of over 400 pieces in living, dining and 
iroom furniture—color plates showing the exquisite finish and 
holstering—factory prices. Write for this beautiful big book 
lay, it is free, prepaid. 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1104 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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The Noiselessness of the 
Siwelclo Is an Advantage 
Found in No Other Similar 
Fixture. 


This appeals particularly to those whose 
sense of refinement is shocked by the noisy 
flushing of the old style closet. The Siwelclo 
was designed to prevent such embarrassment 
and has been welcomed whenever its noise- 
less feature has become known. When prop- 
erly installed it cannot be heard outside of 
its immediate environment. 


[WELCLO 


Every sanitary feature has been perfected in 
the Siwelclo—deep water seal preventing the 
passage of sewer gas, thorough flushing, etc. 

The Siwelclo is made of Trenton Potteries 
Co. Vitreous China, with a surface that 
actually repels dirt like a china plate. It is 
glazed at a temperature 1000 degrees higher 


than is possible with any other material. 

The most sanitary and satisfactory materials for 
all bathroom, kitchen and laundry fixtures are Tren- 
ton Potteries Co. Vitreous China and Solid Por- 
celain. Your architect and plumber will recommend 
them. If you are planning a new house or remodel- 
ing, you ought to see the great variety and beauty 
of design such as are shown in our new free booklet 
S-11, “Bathrooms of Character.’’ Send for a copy 


The Trenton 
Potteries Co. 
1 Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


“| Thelargest manufacturers of 
sanitary pottery in the U.S. A. 


now. 





Noiseless 
Siphon Jet 
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Home Billiard or 


This magnificent table is made of genuine 
hogany, inlaid design, highly finished and has 
same unexcelled playing qualities as our world-famous 
Regulation Size Tables. 

Celebrated Baby Monarch 


Vermont Slate Bed. 
Cushions. Accurate angles. Concealed Cue Rack and 
Accessory Drawer. Sizes 3x6, 3%4x7, 4x8. Other styles 
include Brunswick ‘Convertible’ Dining-Billiard, 
Library-Billiard and Davenport-Billiard Tables. 


Easy Terms — Playing Outfit Free ! 


Pay at your convenience. Full playing outfit free 
with any size and style of table. 
Lowest direct-from-factory prices. 


the 





Unexpected 
Guests ? 


The home billiard table de- 
lightfully solves the problem 
of entertaining guests who “‘drop 


in” unexpectedly to spend the 
evening. Make your home the social cen- 
ter of the neighborhood by installing 


THE BRUNSWICK “BABY GRAND” 


Pocket-Billiard Table 


Book Free—Send Coupon! 


__ Sign and mail the coupon for beautiful book, richly 
illustrated in colors. Gives complete information re- 
garding all styles of Brunswick Home Billiard Tables. 
Mail coupon today. (126) 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Dept. H X, 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Coupon good for one copy of Book— 
“BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET” 

Sign and mail the coupon. 
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The Ascent of Denali 


(Mount McKinley) 


By Hudson Stuck, D.D., Archdeacon of the Yukon 


The First to Reach the Summit 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Author 


The wonderful and thrilling story of the final con- 
quering of America’s highest mountain 





By Theodore Roosevelt—tnhe Life- 


History of the African Rhinoceros and Hippopotamus 
Illustrations from photographs and from drawings by Philip R. Goodwin. 





An English Writer’s Notes 
on England—tThings of the 
Present—by Vernon Lee 


Illustrations from paintings by Howard Giles, 
reproduced in tint and in colors. 


The Man Behind the Bars, 
by Winifred Louise Taylor 


The effects of prison life on character and 
habits of men who have served their time. 








The final chapters of Mrs. Wharton’s The Custom of 
the Country 


The end of John Galsworthy’s The Dark Flower (The 
Love Life of a Man) 


The Master Strategist, | His Professional Honor, 
a story by Katharine Holland Brown | a Story by Linn Murdoch Huntington 











$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















An Iliustration from By-Paths in Collecting 








(Continued from page xxiv) 
this fall to find an abode for her family to 
reject everything that does not have the full 
light of day in every room, with sunshine 
for at least a part of the day in most of the 
rooms, and in all of them, if possible. This 
should be the primary consideration, and 
everything else should give way before it, 
It is more important than grade of locality 


| Or convenience of location for any or all the 


members of the family, and it is well worth 
any economy in other things that may be 
necessary in order to pay its possibly higher 
rental. 

Much of the wearisomeness of apartment 
hunting can be obviated by going at it ina 
systematic way. The first necessity is to 
decide beforehand upon the outside limit of 
rent which one can pay. Rentals vary so 
much in different cities that it is not possible 
to consider that phase of the question with 
detail. But there is an economic rule which 
ought to be kept in mind by every house 
hunter, namely, that the rent should never 
exceed one-fifth of the income. That is, it 
should not exceed one-fifth of that portion 
of the income devoted to living expenses. 
And this should not include such fixed 
charges upon the income as the amounts set 
aside for savings bank deposits and pay- 
ments upon insurance policies. 

Having decided beforehand upon the 
rental to be paid, the size of the apartment, 
and a choice of several locations, the next 
step is to visit one or two or more large 
renting agencies and secure lists of apart- 
ments in which all the desired features can 
be found. This is much more satisfactory 
than depending upon advertisements. For 
the advertisements can rarely be trusted in 
all respects, while close questioning can 
elicit from the real estate dealer every fea- 
ture, whether desirable or otherwise. If 
one insists upon light and sunshine the list 
from each agency will be small enough, but 
the expenditure of time, strength and 
energy will be reduced to the minimum. 
The plan followed by some house-hunters, 
of walking through the streets and making 
inquiry wherever they see the sign of 
“apartments for rent,” is very similar, in 
comparison of effort with result, to the task 
of looking for a needle in a haystack. 

When balancing the rental one is willing 
to pay, against the various houses in which 
it is sufficient, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the several things one wants to secure. 
Elevator service, for instance, may be de- 
sirable, but the rentals in elevator apart- 
ments are invariably so much higher than 
the cost of the service would seem to war- 
rant that with many people it becomes a 
‘serious question whether the same money 
could not be used more advantageously in 
other ways. Especially is this true when, as 
if to make the higher rentals more reason- 
able, there is a parade in vestibules and 
halls of a certain sort of ostentation that 1s 
always offensive to good taste. This is apt 
to take such forms as much gilt molding, 
artificial rubber plants and imitation fire- 
places. But if one takes pleasure in this 
thing and is willing to pay, that is on’e 
privilege, though to be deplored. 
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A GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Medici Prints, reproductions in 
color of works of the Old Masters 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 PARK SQUARE BOSTON 


Send 10 cents for Catalog 
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The Joy of a Big KARPEN Easy Chair 





Nothing is more luxurious after a hard day at the 
office than to relax in one of these big, ove 
Karpen Comfort Chairs with the new Karpenesque 
Upholstering. Until you try 


one you will never know 
what real rest is. Seek out 
the Karpen Dealer in your 
town today and find out 
about them. If you try one 
you will buy one—then you 
will rejoice in its possession 
Karpen for years. 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 





rstuffed 
upholsterers, 


Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture is made 
of the best material by the best cabinet makers and 
It possesses a lasting quality in the 








Karpeo 
Guarapteed Hsbolstered 
Furniture 








Karpen Furniture 


give satisfaction or money refunded. 
CHICAGO, Karpen Bldg: NEW YORK Karpen Bldg: 
Ss. Karpen & Bros. "BOSTON, 20 Sudbury Street 


bears 


ade-mark and is guaranteed to guide you in making, appropriate selections. 
our trade-mark and is Write for Book ‘‘lu’’ and mention this magazine and ask 
for the name of the Karpen dealer in your towa. (31) 


lustrations and many pages of educational information to 


highest degree. The designs 
are splendid and the prices 
are within the range of the 
average family. A thousand 
patterns from which to se- 
lect for any need in any 


room in auy home. 

Ow Book ‘‘10,” sent free for the 
asking, is invaluable to_intend- 

ink purchasers, Hundreds of il- 














THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things 
seen in Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space and 
desiring position alongside reading matter. 
Special value for the advertiser, reliable 
information for the reader. 

For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Hot Springs, Ark. | Ne mag Me. 


Atlanta, Ga, 
Marion, ng 
oF Moin 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a mil- 
lion in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


‘eb, piledelphia Pa., 812 Br 
‘Manchester, N. H. Pittsbur, Pa., 4246 itth i. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dallas, 

Greensboro, N.O. Salt Lake Gity, Utah, 
Columbus, Ohio, Seattle, Wash. 





Oklahoma City, Okla., Sy N. one St. 
‘oad 


Waukesha, Wis. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Gautemala City, Gautemala. 
Puebla, Mexico. 

London, England. 























The Cowan 


SOLID MAHOGANY 


Tea Wagon 


SPECIALLY PRICED 20 
TWENTY DOLLARS 

This is one of the most artistic 
of all Tea Wagons and a perfect 
example of Cowan ‘‘Cabinet 
Work’’—The World’s Standard 
in Mahogany Period Furniture. 

The Cowan Tea Wagons is 
the universal choice in fashion 
centers, where it is displacing 
the side table quite generally. 

It is made of solid selected 
mahogany. All its joints are 
dove-tailed or tenoned together 
instead of nailed and screwe(, 
following the hand construction of ‘‘Old Colonial’’ 
furniture. 

A removable tray top, with a selected glass bottom, 
protects from heat or stain the natural beauty of 
the solid mahogany top without concealing its richness 
of grain. 

The wheels with their narrow running edges assure 
quiet moving and are constructed to add staunchness to 
the entire piece. 

A lower mahogany shelf, with beaded edge and graceful 
curse, ~d the final touch of beauty and_ serviceability. 

n Tea Wagon is of similar value to the Cowan 
Martha Washington Sewing Table which we advertised last 
month at $15. 
marked (be 


Both these pieces trade 
find this ae Di can be CERN had of the Cowan fur- 


niture dealer in your ey, If there is no dealer in your 
locality carrying the Cowan lines we will have our nearest 
dealer supply you. 


W.K.COWAN & COMPANY 
474 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


$2.0 





sure you 
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SYSTEM OF 
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é WATER SUPPLY 


IF IT HASNT THIS TRADE MARK - 


Private Water Supply 
Plants That Equal 
the Best City Service 


You can get good service from almost any sys- 
tem—for a few months after it’s put in. But getting old shop equi 
that service steadily, surely and regularly—not for 
months but for years—is another thing. 


and old methods 


fe Stopes bude page 


were encou 


And it 


depends entirely on the kind of machinery you get. 


The a wile line of saapiene Pont ping Machinery has been 


ed under peculiar 


was the pneumatic tank, as — to the elevated tank, and 

w had no intention of manufacturing - 
e Keyes pe ev 

suleiadl cles bandedaa bones ecbiied 
Being responsible for the satisfactory working of every 


Kewanee System, we received all complaints in regard to 


defects in pumping machinery 


installing and operating it. As far as possible, we had manu- 
and material to correct the faults in 
their pumps and we began molion our own Bou own, panping machin- 


facturers change 
ery only when we found that old 


Kewanee Water Supply Company. 
Chicago 


Kewanee, Illinois 


New York City 


ocney 


ur original specialty ing 


mping machinery, 


own line of pumping machi 


ITISNTA KEWANEE — 


prevented us 

pe cnn setae chest y Sac oh heed = ng 
We candidly believe that when we started to make our 

ay we had a beater Rasnenye 


what the market afforded in 
and 


ulties 

ntered b foal Poa emo 

than anyone else ever had. 

Ww not tied down b: old ideas, old designs 
ort Wc carent level to hurry for we had 

business with conenen whe woul 


a 
our complete 
oy pele for winrer 
ve followed i consses 


devices which go with it. “ 


will not manufacture soyine lew we poomneate heady 





pumps on 


ing department is at 


your service for free 


ifculties encountered in 


shop machinery, 








One of the Complete Kewanee Systems 











THE LIGHT OR THE HEAVY CAR 

F late years the question uppermost 

in the minds of prospective motor 

car owners has come to be: “Shall 

I buy a cheap light car or a more 

expensive automobile?” Of course, this 

applies only to those who are financially 

able to make such a choice, and has no ref- 

erence to prospective buyers of very limited 
means. 

The trend of the times is to analyze care- 
fully every proposition. The man inter- 
ested in motor cars today studies his needs 
carefully and bases his choice not only upon 
the features and records of the different 
makes and models but also upon their par- 
ticular adaptability to his requirements. 
Therefore a brief discussion as to the rela- 
tive merits of the light and the heavy car 
may be of value. 

The first big point to consider is initial 
cost. You will say offhand that there is no 
argument here. But stop a minute. The 
active life of most cheap cars is about two 
years. By active life I mean the period of 
time in which the car gives good service, 
looks well and satisfies the owner. Now, 
how about the more expensive big car? I 
think you will agree that most of these cars 
built years ago are yet in service, and are 
still giving great satisfaction to their 
owners. Therefore you see that a car which 


AUTOMOBILE NOTES 


By FRED J. WAGNER 


costs twice as much in the beginning, but 
which has three times the active life, is a 
much superior investment. Of course, 
there are interest charges on money invested 
to consider ; these, however, are small com- 
pared to the quick depreciation of the car. 
So, after all, there is not so much in favor 
of the small car as regards the initial cost. 

When it comes to the matter of upkeep 
and running expenses there is no doubt that 
the light car effects a considerable saving. 
Most cars are built of pretty sturdy mate- 
rials nowadays, and for the first year or two 
there is little to replace except in case of 
accidents. The spare parts that are needed, 
however, cost more for the big car than its 
lighter brother. They may not be needed 
so often, but when they are they cost more 
money. 

Of course, there is no comparison in the 
tire bills. Folks used to claim that bigger 
tires gave more mileage. They may; but 
it is pretty generally admitted that all good 
tires, provided they are not under-size for 
the car, have just about the same life. And 
you know how much more the large tires 
cost than the little fellows. 

The gasoline and oil consumption like- 
wise varies almost as to the size of the car, 
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A Well Constructed Automobile Entrance 
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and under some conditions may be a very 
big item in the expense account. 

Now let us set aside the difference in the 
relative costs of light and heavy cars and 
turn to a comparison of them as far as gen- 
eral usage and suitability go. One of the 
advantages of the big car is its increased 
speed and power. There is a sort of pride 
in the ownership of a great big, sturdy car 
which fairly breathes strength and might. 
You feel a personal satisfaction in owning 
it—just why, I’m sure I do not know,—and 
you claim a sort of dignified aloofness in its 
possession. It is true that there is a lot of 
dignity in the big motor car, and you are 
proud of its beauty. 

The small car, however, will travel as far 
and almost as fast. If you are willing to 
set aside false pride—and that’s all it is, 
false pride,—you will find you can do just 
as much with the small machine. You can’t 
take as many friends with you, perhaps, 
but then that is an advantage at times. In 
fact, I’ve heard many men, and not selfish 
men either, declare that this is one of their 
main reasons for not owning a larger car. 

Automobiling is essentially a pleasure. 
Here is where the big car looms up to ad- 
vantage, for it is without a doubt a car of 
much greater comfort. It does not bounce 
around when traveling fast, nor does it bob 
up and down over the rough roads. Espe- 
cially in touring is there no comparison, for 
besides its easier riding qualities the big 
car gives plenty of room for luggage and 
occupants. 

A conclusion as to choice, therefore, is 
merely based upon the wants and needs of 
each prospective owner. As far as expense 
goes, the little car leads. And as far as 
general utility is concerned it is not far 
behind its bigger brother. However, there 
are plenty of motorists who think more of 
the general comforts of the latter, and it 
does not look as if the present-day proph- 
ecy, that big cars will be superseded, will 
ever come true. 

I happen to own both sorts of cars. At 
my country farm—my home that is, for I 
am a farmer in spite of the fact that I grew 
up in large cities—I use a little machine 
that cost less than $700, For “running 
around” it is a remarkable little beast, and 
requires very little attention. Its upkeep 
cost is low; it is economical. Then I have 
a big, fast, high-power car of a make that 
earned a wonderful reputation winning big 
races. This machine is not so economical. 
If I did not write articles for THE House 
BeautiFruL and Collier’s probably I could 
not afford that car or else I could not afford 
the two-hundred-acre farm. 

The choice between cars presents even 
greater difficulties than perplexed a country 
friend of mine who was presented with the 
elaborate menu of a very fashionable New 
York hotel. He listened very attentively 
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Detroit Electrics have extra long 
mileage ; more speed than you are al- 
lowed to use and plenty of power for 
every need. 

They offer you the luxury of the 
most expensive limousine without the 
expense of a chauffeur. They are just 
the right size for easy handling in con- 
gested traffic. They require no more 
care in winter than in summer. 





Adapted to Every Requirement 





They are just as suitable for the 
theatre as for business and shopping. 

Moreover, because of our broader 
plans for 1914, we are able to make 
substantial reductions in prices. Last 
year Detroit Electrics sold two to one 
over any other make of electric. This 
year our operations will be on an even 
larger scale, which means better cars 
than ever before and at lower prices. 


The following are the prices on the 1914 Detroit Electrics: 


With Bevel Gear Axle 


oy Rn ee ee ee $2300 
4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive.. 2550 
5-pass. Brougham, Front Seat Drive.. 2800 

(Prices f. o 


Send for our new catalogue in colors. 


With Worm Gear Axle 
Gentleman’s Roadster ............... $2500 
4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive... 2850 
etroit Duplex Drive. 3000 


5-pass. Br’g1 


. b. Detroit) 


Our cars are now on exhibiti 


yn in all the principal cities 


Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 


Builders of the ‘‘ Detroit Electric ’”’ 


Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure vehicles in the world 
9g 
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well as outside. 
for this practice. 





Lists of manufacturers and 
brands of Flat Interior 
Paints and Enamel Finish- 
es free to any address, 


Use Oxideof Zinc Paints 


HE Strictly Modern Residence is painted inside as 
Sanitary science is responsible 


The modern flat wall paints.are washable. 
_ They-are also adaptable to a —_ Tange. - 
. of decorative effects. <*>. i : EX 
Oxide of Zinc is an cane ingen iit 

these modern finishes. - : a 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
es Wall Stieet, New York 
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SPLENDID CLAY TENNIS COURTS 
FREQUENT TOURNAMENTS 






















NORTH CAROLINA 


the Middle South 
a FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS 


-~CAROLINA opens November 20th, 
HOLLY INN opens January 10th, 
Wij. BERKSHIRE and} 
HARVARD 


Special Rates- During December and 
January 


1913 
1914 





and one 6-hole practice course, 
shooting preserve, trap shoot- 
ing, livery and saddle horses, 
model dairy. Good roads in a 
radius of fifty miles or more. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET GIVING FULL INFORMATION 











GENERAL OFFICE, Pinehurst, N. C., or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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Circassian Walnut 


NE of the world’s best known and most ex- 

pensive cabinet woods is Circassian walnut, 
° and of it the United States is probably the 
largest consumer. The high cost of Circassian is 
due to the scarcity of the beautifully figured va- 
riety demanded for interior finish of houses and 
for furniture, for the tree itself is more widely 
distributed than almost any other of commercial 
importance, says the Department of Agriculture. 
The demand for the best- wood, however, has 
always outrun the supply. Even in the eighteenth 
century when wars in Europe were frequent, so 
much Circassian walnut was used for gunstocks 
that the supply was seriously depleted. Early in 
the nineteenth century the wood of 12,000 trees 


was used for this purpose alone. Single trees 


containing choice burls or fine bird’s-eye figures | 


have sold for more than $3,000. 

The tree is native to the eastern slopes of the 
Caucasus and ranges eastward to the foothills of 
the Himalaya Mountains, from which it extends 
southward to Northern India and the mountains 
of upper Burma. It has been widely planted in 
Europe and the United States—in this country 
under the name of English walnut. The wood 
grown here, however, has not the qualities de- 
manded by the cabinet and furniture maker. Much 
of the Circassian walnut now used comes from 
the Black Sea and from other parts of Asia. 





while the waiter explained the peculiar 
charms of each dish on the card. Then, 


| with an air of complete bewilderment, he 


| hopelessly exclaimed, 


“Bring me a couple 


| of eggs and a piece of apple pie.” 


—— 
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THE MOTOR CAR ENTRANCE 
the olden days, when the horse 


N 
reigned king, country homes were set 


Center of Winter Out of Door Life in | 


gopen January 15th, 1914 | 


= “4HHREE 18-hole golf courses | 


far back from the highway, and the 
visitor was driven up to the house 
along broad paths shaded by arches of 
trees. In the summer it was a treat to turn 
into this cool drive after the hot, dusty road; 
in the-fall- you were impressed with the 


..-beauty.of the foliage, with its green and 


ted and gold; and even in winter the snow- 
laden trees seemed to beckon a welcome and 
invite you in. The newcomer always felt a 


iF sense of anticipation and extended hospital- 


| [ty ‘. the teturning guest just couldn't for- 


An Automobile acabieaik: of a Different Type 


get that a genial welcome was in store for 
| him the minute he reached the steps of the 
old house. 

| Then for a time the American idea of 
| Haste stepped in. Houses were set down 
right on the edge of the roadway, so that 
no time would be lost in reaching them. 
Big trees became a thing of the past; all 
must be new and up-to-date. Cold concrete 
walks led through cold stone fences up to 
equally cold concrete steps. The old-fash- 
ioned drive was abandoned, The inviting 
welcome to the guest disappeared. 

With the advent of the motor car, how- 
ever, the old has come into its own again, 
and once more country homes are enhanced 
| by long approaches and winding drives. 
That annihilator-of space, the automobile, 
_has made possible country places back in 
the woods, upon the mountain side, and out 
in the country. More and more we are 
realizing the attractions of country life, and 
when we can afford it, are turning undevel- 
oped country tracts into beautiful estates. 
We are going back to the old idea of hid- 
ing our homes in proper seclusion back from 
the. highway—away from the dust and 
travel. And one of the chief problems of 
the landscape artist is to create an approach 








in keeping with the place—an approach 
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_ High-Grade Gas and 
Electric Fixtures 


Direct from the Factory 


NDIRECT Lighting 
Fixtures, Showers, 
Wall Brackets, etc., etc. 
—strikingly attractive 
designs for the modern home —at bed-rock prices! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back immediately 
if fixtures are not exactly as represented 


Handsome Portfolio of 


Selected Designs — FREE 


If you need one fixture only—or complete lighting 
equipment for your home, club. 
store or office — write today for 
our handsome new Portfolio of 
Selected Designs It shows all 
that’s best in modern lighting 
equipment —and’ the prices 
will open your eyes! 

Shower fixture, complete, as 
illustrated, 5-light, $5.25; 4 
light, $4.50, 3-light, $3.75 


Chicago Gas Appliance 
Co., 28-32 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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Bob White Quail 
Partridges and Pheasants 


Saseroniisies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, ails, 
Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. ancy 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN 
NATURALIST 


Dept. 60. Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 














. 
Insure Your'Table Against 
& e se 

Marring Like This 
» Why endanger the beautiful 
finish of your dining table, when 
* a Peerless Asbestos Table Mat 
gives sure and permanent pro- 
tection from hot dishes and 
spilled liquids? 
Peerless mats are made of two 

. solid asbestos boards with felt lining 
and waterproof covering. They are enclosed in washable 


flannel cases that give silence and softness. Made with 
a strong hinge, so as to fold and put away. 


Peerless sistc mars 


Insist on this 
label—there’s 
nothing ‘‘jusi 
as good,” 








comein round, oval or square sizes. 

ere are asbestos luncheon 
mats in 17 round or oval sizes. Ask 
your dealer for Peerless; if he can- 
not supply Foy write us for our 
booklet, ‘To the Woman who 
s.°” 






Chicago Asbestos Table Mat¥ 
Co., Dept. 245 215 Loomis ff} 
8t., Chicago, Il, 
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Where Country 
Life in America 











Garden City, 
N.Y. 
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Here’s Romance 


Julian A. Dimock was in the Canadian Northwest 
wilderness last year. He froze his face, the oil on 
the shutter of his camera froze, it was 50 degrees 
below zero, but he got some great stories and no 
end of wonderful pictures. His first article is in 
the November issue. 


When You’ve Read Your Books 


Where do you put them? Too little attention is 
paid in. planning houses, to the style, placing, 
height, adequacy, and convenience of book cases. 
In “A Place for Books’ Jared Stuyvesant goes care- 
fu'ly into the whole question and also discusses the 
possibilities of portable and built-in cases. 


Regulating the Climate of 
the House 


A normal amount of moisture in the atmosphere 
of your room is necessary for health, comfort and 
economy in heating. There’s a very instructive and 
helpful article by Phil M. Riley that tells you just 
how to keep your atmosphere wet or dry enough, 


Some Other Features 


Leonard Barron, editor of The Garden Magazine, 
tells “The Romance of the Chrysanthemum, the 
Golden Flower of the East.” “That Farm” is 
brought to a conclusion. 





E. L. D. Seymour in The Fruitful Land writes on 
“Reclaiming That Neglected Orchard.” “WVhat the 
Neighbors Did’ and “Inside the House that Jack 
Built’’ are continued, Better Stock, Dogs, Poullry. 
From a Country Window discusses “The Country 
Fair,” “Horse Show Standards,’’ ‘‘Money in Silver 
Foxes.” 











There’s Adventure in 


Country Life in 
And Information too 


It tells of the joys of living in the country whether in the open or 
on a large estate and it tells besides just how to get the most out of 
such living. It isa very beautiful magazine, but always practical. 
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Tom Masson of ‘Life’? Finds 
Your Funny Bone 


For you in “What Kind of a Dog?” He can do 
it, too, It is an account of a suburbanite’s attempt 
to get and keep a dog that suits the neighbors. 
The most rollicking sort of good-humored fun, 
illustrated with clever drawings. 


Golf + Trapshooting 
=Claybird Golf 


This new game was explained for clubs in Sep- 
tember. Now Edward Cave, the inventor, explains 
how to modify it so that you can enjoy it at the 
smallest possible expense and in the most conveni- 
ent way. 
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A Word to You 


Many people consider this the most glorious time 

of the year for the country. If you are there 
Country Life in America will easily double 
your pleasure. Use the attached coupon. 
You'll get this fine November number, * 
the great Christmas Annual that bub- x 
bles over with cheer, the Automobile s* 
number, the February issue and s* 
finally the annual Spring Gar- s® Dear Sirs. 
dening issue in March. We I enclose 
offer you all five forthe s%O which _— 7 
regular priceoftwobe- oA me’ ‘Country Life in 
causewebelievethat s* © America” for 5 months 
once you know 23S beginning with the No- 
the magazine 


vember issue. 
you will 


never be so 
with a 
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Doubleday, Page & Company 
Garden City, New York Value $2.05 

















THOSE WHO WISH TO HAVE DISTINCTIVE HOMES 
will find it of great value to make a study of the best recent examples of home 
decoration in America and abroad. 
all possibilities of decorative art is 


ARTS & DECORATION 


A Magazine for the Collector and Connoisseur 
Besides containing one or more articles on a distinctive home having some unique 
number contains numerous other profusely illustrated 
articles on antiques, collecting and the various phases of art which are of essential 
interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


Beginning with November Issue—$3.00 a year. Subseribe Now—Save One Dollar 


decorative feature, each 


SPECIAL--OFFER PRIOR TO IN- 
CREASE IN PRICE 


We will enter your name for a six , - se i A 
months’ trial subscription, the regular Arts & Decoration for six months. 
price of which is $1.50, if you will WOUND sis ben dccntecweddaséccedascncowns 


send us $1.00 now. Send us your order 
today to insure its prompt -attention. 


The only magazine which adequately deals with 


ADAM BUDGE, PUBLISHER, 39 
W. 32D ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
I enclose $1.00. Please send me 
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The Ideal Way to 


FLORIDA 


HE ideal way to 
Florida and the 
Sunny South is by sea. 
You are sure to enjoy 
the swift, bracing trip 
down the Coast, made 
doubly attractive by 
the staunch steamers 
and luxurious service 
of the Clyde and 
Mallory Lines. Newest, finest vessels in coastwise service. Staterooms with 
twin beds and private bath; also without bath but with private toilet en suite. 


Four sailings weekly from New York direct to Jacksonville without change, calling at 
Charleston, S. C,, with direct rail connections to all leading southern resorts. Weekly 
sailings to Key West, Tampa, St. Petersburg and Mobile. Also express service to 
Galveston, the Atiantic City of the Southwest, with connections to Pacific Coast points. 
Circle tour tickets at attractive rates, going one way by steamer and one way by rail. 


Special Winter Cruises and Trips to the 
Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico and Porto Rico 


Write us and we will help you plan your trip and send you beautifully illustrated free 
copy “ Travel” Number, AGWI STEAMSHIP NEWS. A letter now will mean better 
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which shows off to advantage the peculiar 
characteristics of the estate and which at 
the same time fulfils its mission of holding 
out welcoming arms to the arriving guest. 

Herewith are pictured two attractive ex- 
ponents of this long approach idea. The 
last scene shows an old-time drive leading 
up to a dignified old home. The spreading 
trees overhead cast mottled shadows on 
the smooth white drive below, and as one 
motors up to the house he is impressed with 
the quiet dignity of it all. There is some- 
thing very peaceful about the old place, and 
by the time the house is reached one is 
ready for the hospitality that seems to be in 
the very air itself. 

The first view portrays another as- 
pect—nature interpreted, as it were, by the 
touch of human artistry. The long ap- 
proach road has been cut through the wild 
woods, and at the edge of the estate has 
been erected a massive gate of boulders. 
One is impressed at once with the remote- 
ness of the place—with the idea of distance 
from civilization. And the country home at 
the end of the drive extends its welcome, too 
—only in a different way. It makes you 
glad to find evidence of the human touch 
again—it becomes a sort of oasis in this 
wild bit of rugged nature. 
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THE ARCHITECT'S FEE 





CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 

General Offices, Pier 36, North River, N. Y. 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP CO. 

General Offices, Pier 36, North River, N. Y. 





accommodations for the journey. Address any one of the following : 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO. 
General Offices, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S.S. CO. (Ward Line) 
General Offices, Pier 14, East River, N. Y. 





BOSTON—192 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St. 
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DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


NEW YORK—290 Broadway 


CHICAGO—444 Com’l Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON—1306 F St., N. W. 


















A Tub 


AY be constructed by using large zinc 

tubs or sawed in two through the center. 

In the case of the latter it is well to ele- 

vate them to prevent the rotting of the wood, 

when in contact with the earth beneath. Three 

or four tiles laid on their side afford an excellent 
support. 


One tank or tub may be used or four half 
hogsheads, grouping the three around the 
central one. As there is little beauty con- 


nected with the architecture of tubs and tanks, 
their sides should be hidden under a screen 
rocks, 


of stones or forming a miniature 


Garden 


rockery. This should be masked in part with 
vines and flowering creepers. Ferns are ex- 
cellent on the shady side, and on the north, 
where they will not shut off the sunshine, may 
be grown Bamboos, Papyrus, Umbrella Plants 
or other water-loving species. 


In the central tub, or the one farthest back, 
may be grown a plant of the stately Lotus, 
which is especially suited for tub culture, be- 
cause it bears its leaves and flowers erect and 
does not float supine on the water as do the 
water lilies. In each of the other tubs may 
be grown one of the day-blooming water lilies. 





N view of the many published state- 

ments about the large fee to be re- 

ceived by Guy Lowell, the architect of 

the new court house for New York, it 
is interesting to observe the element of un- 
certainty which attaches to the profit to be 
derived from an undertaking of this mag- 
nitude. 

The cost to an architect of preparing his 
drawings and specifications and seeing that 
they are properly carried out, in offices run 
on the best business basis, is at least one- 
half his commission, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger. This, however, applies only to the 
general class of buildings and not to resi- 
dential or public and monumental work. 
The cost is then as high as seventy-five per 
cent. of the architect’s commission. 

Reports have been submitted by the State 
architect of New York showing that the 
cost to the State for preparing the plans 


Z_, and specifications made in the State archi- 
| tect’s offices exceeds six per cent. The cost 


to the New York Central Railroad for pre- 
paring the plans for their new station has 
exceeded six per cent. Therefore, an archi- 
tect who is able to prepare the plans for a 
$10,000,000 building at a cost to him of less 
than six per cent. of the total cost of the 
building, must run his office in the most 
economic manner possible and take his 
chance that the work may cost him more 
than his entire fee. 

It seems to be the general impression in 
many uninformed places that an architect 
makes a few sketches, taking a few days of 
his time, and for this work receives an enor- 
mous fee. The fact of the matter is that to 
prepare the plans and carry out the work of 
a $10,000,000 court house will require the 
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T the top of your Shopping List for to-day be sure to write ‘‘Get 
the November Ist Vogue.” If you expect to spend another 
dollar for clothes this Winter it will pay you handsomely to make such 
amemorandum. For this Winter Fashions number of Vogue tells 
you just where to shop, just what to buy, and just how to make your 
money gain for you the greatest possible distinction in hats and gowns. 


tapos long, experimental period of Autumn is over; only a few 
weeks ago nobody knew for certain just what would be good 
style and what would be bad. Now, at last, Paris has uttered its final 


judgment on the Winter mode. 


ND if you want to know just what gowns, hats and wraps are to 

be worn at the Horse Show, the Opera, and the other social 

functions of the season, you will find the whole answer now awaiting 

you on the newsstands. Don’t forget this Winter Fashions number 
of Vogue—a great picture gallery of new and beautiful clothes. 


Nua ur the | Jase, fone bt Aare 


i sure to tell your newsdealer to-day to put aside for you a copy of the next 
Vogue, the mid-November “Dramatic and Vanity” number. Fashions from 
the theatre and opera—fore and aft the footlights, and pages and pages on the 
little but important accessories of the fashionable toilettes—all the news of the 
latest perfumes, creams, soaps, powders, and other preparations that make fair 
women fairer. Reserve this number now, as your newsdealer may be soid out 


on the very first day. 


VOGUE 


FOUR FORTY-THREE FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


25 cents a number . $4.00 a year 
Twice a month Condé Nast, Publisher 24 numbers 
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Winter Cruises / 


The MEDITERRANEAN 


RIVIERA —ITALY 


Largest Steamers in the Trade 
WHITE STAR LINE 


ee ‘A DRI ATIC 9 24,541 Tons 


Jan. 


BOSTON—MEDITERRANEAN—ITALY 
CANOPIC 
Ask for Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets 


CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


WEST INDIES and 
SOUTH AMERICA 
_ Splendid Cruising Steamers 
RED STAR LINE 


“LAPLAND” 18.694 Tons 
'WHITE STAR LINE 


“LAURENTIC™” 14,292 Tons 
“MEGANTIC” 14.878 Tons 


Sailing from New York 
JANUARY 7 


Jan.17 Jan.24 Jan.31 Feb.11 
Feb.25 Mar.4 Mar.14 Apl.4 


Duration 16 to 28 Days $145 to $175 and upwards 


EGYPT 


“CELTIC” 20.904 Too 
Sailing from New York 
NOVEMBER 29 


10 Jan. 24 Feb. 21 
March 7 


Nov. 27 | CRETIC Dec. 11 


“WHITE STAR'LINE 9 .BROA DWANY 
RED’ STAR LINE NEW YORK CITY 

















The International 


4 HE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO is the standard 


throughout the civilized world. 

and number of its illustrations. 
color, and, in addition, a hundred or more of the finest half-tone reproductions of 
works of art of every description—paintings, etching 
tecture and interior decoration, and all branches of the crafts. 


leries, and authoritative articles on the work of distinguished artists. 


JOHN 


Studio 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
ART LOVERS AND 
PATRONS OF ART 


magazine of art printed in the English language. 
field is keeping in touch with the progress of art 





No ather magazine can compare with The International Studio in the quality 
Every issue contains six superb plates in full 


s, sculpture, tapestries, archi- 


Regular features are reports of all the important exhibitions, news of the gal- 





FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 


New York 


FIFTY CEN'S A COPY 


LANE COMPANY. 


























CUNARD 


aamati 


THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd. 


21 State St., Room 119 T., New York, or Local Agents 


Unsurpassed Luxury and Comfort 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, | 


Alexandria | 
8, *Feb. 24 | 


At “FRANCONIA,” “Nov. 15, Jan. 
& 


“LACONIA,” “Dec. 2, Jan. 22 
a 
| 
| 
| 
| 








A LA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE. STOPOVERS PERMITTED. 





FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


“CARONIA,”’ Jan. 31, March 17 





*Do not call at Alexandria 
© S 
oy 




















NONSENSE 


“But you don’t speak the language of the coun- 
try in which you desire a diplomatic position.” 
“Well,” replied the determined applicant, “a man 
isn’t nearly so liable to make indiscreet remarks 
if he has to get a lexicon and look up the meaning 
of every word he utters.”—Washington Star. 


Agent (for gas company)—I’m sorry you think 
this bill is too large, sir. Would it not be a good 
idea if you learned how to read your own meter? 
Whittler—It might be if my doctor hadn't told 
me that I had something the matter with my heart 
and I must avoid all excitement.—Life. 


She—And your father gave five hundred pounds 
for that picture. Just to show how much you care 
for art, I suppose? The Son and Heir—No. Just 
to show how much we don’t care for five hundred 
pounds.—Sydney Bulletin. 


“What new dishes have you had since you have 
had your new French cook?” “Oh, a whole new 
dinner set and several pieces of cut glass, and 
she’s only been with us about a week.” —Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


“Don’t you think man is influenced by his en- 
vironment?” “Not always. I once knew a man 
who drove a sprinkling cart for nine years and 
died of acute alcoholism.”—Bositon Transcript. 


“What advantage do you claim for the reference 
book which you have bought?” “I never knew of 
another book from which one could find out 
so quickly what it does not contain.”—Buffalo 


| Express. 


“They say Ella’s.fiancé has money to burn.” 
“Well, he has met his: match.”"—Town Topics. 


Maid—There’s a man called with a bill, ma’am. 
Mistress—Tell him we have some already.—Lon- 


| don Opinion. 


“Do you think that Senator Buck is open to con- 
viction?” “Yes; and liable to conviction, also.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


“Remember,” said the preacher, “St. Bernard 
said: ‘Nothing can damage me but myself.’” 
“Yes,” replied the man on crutches, “but St. Ber- 
nard never had to dodge an automobile.”—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


Masseur—The muscles of your neck need atten- 
tion; you should turn your head rapidly, say fifty 
times, night and morning. Chestmay—But I do. 
I walk up and down Fifth Avenue twice a day.— 
eit 


“Woman,” growled a: Villain, 
your head.” “Is it on straight?” anxiously de- 
manded the Villainess—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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The China known since 1840 as 


Haviland China 


is stamped 


onl | a n ror or 
France | White China 

aavilandg Co Stamp 
Limoges Decorated China 





























~YgZ 110 Exclusive Decorations in Open Stock. Dinner Sets, II2 Pieces, $25 to $1200 |DYA 
PAR : Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea. and Chocolate Sets. ZS 
J". Service Plates. — 
=> ROCK CRYSTAL AND ENGRAVED GLASS pay 
= COMPLETE TABLE GLASS SERVICE SETS =< 
=: ELECTRIC LAMPS, TEA TABLES, CLOCKS. BRONZES. = 
=} , = 
2 Haviland & (0 = 
= Naviland = 
;=1 11 East 36th St.- 10 East 37th St. = 
eS NEW YORK CITY + = 
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“Gaumer Lighting everywhere follows the evening glow.” 











There is a'Tagattached 
to every one of the 
genuine indoor 


GAUMER 
Hand Wrought 
Lighting Fixtures 


that guarantees the lasting 
quality of the FINISH, 
whether it be Bronze, An- 
tique Brass or Copper, Old Silver or Hammered 
Swedish Iron. 

That Guarantee Tag is your insurance against un- 
necessary expense of refinishing later on. Your dealer 
will attach the guarantee tag if you insist on it—it’s 
yours by right. 

JOHN L. GAUMER Co., DEPT. B 
22d and WOOD STS. PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


© TIGHTING FIXTURES “Sa | 




















No. OS759 























Royal Copemtagen Porcelain 


Beautiful Tea Price only 
or Coffee $10.50, 
Service carriage 








Prepaid 


Coffee Service 
consists of 
coffee pot, creamer, 
sugar bowl, six 
after-dinner cups and 
saucers, six luncheon 
and six bread and 
butter plates. 


Tea _ Service 
consists of tea 

pot, creamer, sugar 
bowl, six tea cups 
and saucers, six lunch- 
eon and six bread and 
butter plates. 


VERY piece is hand painted under the glaze. Unique in 
shape, dainty in pattern, they lend an atm wanes of dis- 
tinct m and charm to any luncheon tab Carried in 

open st mer ee received within one pono miles care- 
fully ache d and sent carriage prepaid. We make a specialty 
of furnishing Gee porcelain for exclusive country homes. 
Literature aad prices mailed on.request. 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain and Danish Arts 


16 West 33d Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Whittall Angle-Persian Rug—o x 12—Pattern 337—Color 141—Tree of Life Design 








3 


A BEAUTIFUL RUG is a source of constant satis- 
faction. Whittall Rugs are the most beautiful 
and the most durable made in this country. 


Send for “Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs,” our new booklet—it tells you 
whet the difference is between a good and a poor rug—shows you 
how to look below the surface and how to judge before you buy. 


M. J. WHITTALL DEPT. H.H. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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